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THE PARADOX OF THE PREMIER 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


Ir would not be easy to recall any- 
thing in British politics that at all 
resembles Mr. Lloyd George’s position 
to-day. Its contradictions, its surface 
weaknesses, its underlying strength 
are alike unique. He is the working 
head and the governing inspiration 
of a Ministry largely composed of 
men who four years ago were among 
his bitterest political opponents. 
He is the Radical Premier of a 
Government that includes the stiffest 
sort of Conservatives, the most ad- 
vanced Labor men, a few moderate 
Liberals, and an imported group of 
business men and professors whose 
political views are an unknown quan- 
tity. Many old Liberals, on the other 
hand, once his most devoted followers 
and associates — they well might be, 
for the Liberalism of the past fifteen 
or twenty years owes at least as much 
to him as to anyone — have never 
forgiven his rise to the: Premiership at 
Mr. Asquith’s expense, have pretty 
openly deserted him, and may now 
be said to be arrayed against him. Mr. 
Lloyd George, again, has no organized 
Parliamentary following of his own. 
His adherents are drawn from men of 
all parties, and there is among them 
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little or no cohesion. If a general elec- 
tion were to take place to-morrow, 
the Prime Minister would find him- 
self with nothing in the nature of a 
political ‘machine.’ His appeal to the 
country would have to be based on his 
achievements and his _ personality. 
The Liberal organization is mainly 
in the hands of the Asquith wing. 
The Conservative organization and 
the Labor organization, the latter in 
particular, have naturally their own 
special interests to look after; while 
the Premier, in many ways more 
powerful than all of them, has no 
party and no organization that is dis- 
tinctively his own. ; 

But that is only the beginning of 
the many anomalies that the past 
eighteen months have served to dis- 
close. It is one of the most palpable 
curiosities of his present situation 
that the political and journalistic 
representatives of the classes and 
sections that one might have expected 
would be most in sympathy with him 
are in fact most opposed to him. Mr. 
Lloyd George, for instance, if he is 
anything, is a genuine democrat. He 
is almost the only statesman in the 
world who has risen from the humblest 
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beginnings to the highest office in the 
gift of his countrymen; and he has 
done so without once forgetting what 
it means to be poor, without being 
spoiled by success, without abating 
one jot of his passionate sympathy 
with the great gray masses whose life 
is toil and penury. There is not a man 
in Great Britain whose political record 
has been more engrossed with ‘the con- 
dition of the people’ question than his 
has; nor one who has done more to popu- 
larize and give effect to vast schemes 
of social reform; nor one who would 
be likely to face the problems of re- 
construction with greater boldness 
and vision. Yet some at least of the 
Labor leaders are estranged from 
him, are working against him, would 
gladly pull him down; and the sharp- 
est and most continuous fire that is 
turned upon him comes from the 
very quarters where his theories of 
social development have found most 
favor in the past and may very easily 
find most favor in the future. 
Ireland, again, has always had a 
true friend in Mr. Lloyd George. 
During the war, as before it, he has 
done his utmost to settle the problem 
of her government as three Irishmen 
out of four want it settled. We have 
been to!d times without number that 
British stupidity and unimaginative- 
ness blocked the road to an Irish 
atid Anglo-Irish concordat. But Mr. 
Lloyd George is not stupid; he is 
aflame with imagination; he has just 
those gifts of rapid and sympathetic 
insight that the Saxon is supposed to 
lack; and he has brought all his powers 
of understanding and -ingratiation to 
bear on the Irish question. Yet Ire- 
land at this moment stands aloof in 
su'len disaffection, threatening mu- 
tiny, fuller perhaps of explosive ma- 
terial than at any time since ’98. 
She will not vo'unteer for the ,war; 
she will not be conscripted; she -will 
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not agree with herself on any scheme 
of Home Rule, nor will she accept any 
scheme that is offered:her; the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, always in favor 
of Home Rule except when there is a 
chance of getting it, is organizing 
sentiment against conscription as a 
means of once more defeating the au- 
tonomy it dreads; the Nationalist 
leaders, temporarily submerged by the 
Sinn Feiners, have found themselves 
under a patriotic compulsion to utter 
strident protests against the arrest 
of the very men who have swept them 
off their feet; Ulster is busily disguis- 
ing her disinclination for conscription 
by pretending to offer it as the quid 
pro quo for the Home Rule which she 
means, if she can, to wreck; and the 
Irish people, utterly indifferent to the 
war, and thinking only of their skins 
and their pockets, bitterly resenting 
the fact that they are to-day the most 
despised community on the face of 
the earth, yet refusing to win a better 
opinion by any change of attitude or 
conduct, are filling the un'verse with 
wailings against ‘British tyranny’ in 
order to cover up their own shrinking 
from a plain duty. I should be the last 
to maintain that for this situation, 
which may fairly, I think, be described 
as more than normally Irish, the Gov- 
ernment itself, by the indecisiveness 
of its policy, its sudden spurts of 
energy that have ended nowhere, and 
its crude mixture of sentiment and 
violence, conciliatory promises and 
coercive performances, is not largely 
responsible. But the particular out- 
come of it all with which, at present, 
I am most concerned is that the 
Nationalist Members of Parliament 
are to a man united in the effort to 
drive out of office the British states- 
man who, next to Mr. Gladstone, has 
most consistently advocated, and has 
striven hardest to meet, the National- 
ist point of view. 
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Even here, however, we are not at 
the end of the curiously mosaical op- 
position which Mr. Lloyd George has 
contrived to provoke. One might have 
thought that being, by universal ad- 
mission, beyond all suspicion of aim- 
ing at anything less than a complete 
Allied victory, he would inevitably 
have rallied to himself the publicists 
and the politicians of the ultra-pa- 
triotic type. But such has not been 
the case. It would be perhaps an 
invidious task to compare Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘services to the nation during 
the war with those of any other man. 
But using such powers of dispas- 
sionateness as I possess, I confess I 
cannot see who could prefer a higher 
claim than his. To which of our lead- 
ers has this country, since August 
1914, owed more than to the Prime 
Minister? Whose contributions to 


unity and efficiency have equaled his? 


As Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
saved the tottering fabric of interna- 
tional credit, which pivoted on Lon- 
don, from crashing hopelessly to the 
ground. As Minister of Munitions he 
set on foot the greatest industrial 
transformation in the history of this 
or any other land. He was the first 
statesman of the front rank to come 
out for compulsory military service. 
He was the first to insist that the 
drink question was one that was vital 
to victory. No one has approached 
Labor more frankly or more fear- 
lessly, has told the British working- 
men so many unpalatable truths, or 
has known, while rebuking them, how 
to fire their imaginations and fill them 
‘with something of his own high ardor. 
If Mr. Lloyd George’s war record has 
made anything clear, it is that there 
is nothing, literally nothing, he would 
balk at if he were once convinced it 
would help to win the war. He has 
himself scrapped any number of be- 
liefs and prejudices under the pres- 
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sure of necessity; and his fertility in 
meeting new situations with new 
methods and in throwing all hamper- 
ing theories and prepossessions over- 
board, in going on alone and waiting 
for the nation to catch up with him 
and for time to justify him, has sur- 
prised the sturdiest believers in his 
acrobatic capacities. All this, one 
would have thought, would have 
secured for him the backing of every 
journal that really and sincerely puts 
the war and victory above any ques- 
tion of domestic politics or personal 
affiliation; just as the whole-hearted- 
ness, single-mindedness, of his con- 
centration upon victory might have 
been counted upon to rally behind 
him the support of the fighting serv- 
ices. Yet there would appear to be 
one movement to overthrow him 
among a group of army officers and 
their journalistic satellites; and there 
is certainly another among the re- 
jected of politics. Apart from the Labor 
papers and some of the ablest Radical 
organs in the metropolis, and apart 
from what the provincial journals may 
be induced at four shillings the inch 
to print to his discredit, there are great 
Tory organs like the Morning Post 
and vigorous non-partisan weeklies 
like the Spectator to take up the hue 
and cry against him. One would say 
that he had no friends. In the Lon- 
don clubs how often does one hear a 
good word spoken for him? Of all 
our statesmen he is the loneliest, the 
most abused and the most formidable. 

Such a position, as I began by say- 
ing, is unique in my. experience of 
British politics. But the recent history 
of the United States furnishes a singu- 
larly close analogy; and if the Prime 
Minister needs these days an extra 
fillip of encouragement he can get it 
easily enough by recalling Mr. Roose- 
velt’s presidency. The resemblance 
between the two men and their 
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respective political fortunes in Down- 
ing Street and the White House is 
complete and comforting. Colonel 
Roosevelt had not been in office 
eighteen months before his political 
obituaries began to appear in the 
papers. ‘Mr. Lloyd George,’ said the 
Spectator a week or two ago, ‘has 
forfeited the confidence of the people 
of this country, and must pay the 
penalty.’ One could not visit the 
United States any time between 1902 
and 1909 without receiving a hundred 
jubilant assurances that in any event, 
and whatever else might happen, Mr. 
Roosevelt was ‘down and out.’ And it 
seemed a perfectly reasonable proph- 
ecy. The list of ‘interests’ that Mr. 
Roosevelt had antagonized was al- 
most as long as one of his own presi- 
dential messages. The men with 


whom he had quarreled were among 
the most powerful of industrial and 


political ‘magnates.’ There never 
was a moment when he was not 
tilting at someone and someone at 
him. His most violent opponents were 
to be found in the ranks of his own 
party. They stabbed at him just as 
the ‘Old Gang’ are stabbing at Mr. 
Lloyd George. As for the American 
papers, they followed suit after their 
kind. Colonel Roosevelt was inces- 
santly and vitriolically attacked by 
the yellow press. Mr. Lloyd George 
is drenched, as he himself observed, 
in cocoa slops. Solemn weeklies, the 
New York equivalent of the Spectator, 
were shocked by the President’s 
‘vulgarity,’ accused him of being 
flighty and irresponsible, warned the 
country that he was aiming at a 
dictatorship, and openly pined for an 
Administration of ‘character.’ 

To attempt in those days to discuss 
Mr. Roosevelt with the big business 
men of America or the politicians of 
the Old Guard was like trying to 
discuss Home Rule with a high and 
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dry Ulsterman. They simply foamed. 
That he was the most dangerous and 
unstable man who had ever reached the 
White House; that his word could not 
be trusted; that the most charitable 
explanation of most of his acts was that 
he was either out of his senses or had 
had too much to drink—really expert 
opinion favored on the whole the latter 
theory — all this was commonplace. 
And at the other end of the scale 
were the truly earnest reformers who 
kept on insisting that Mr. Roosevelt 
was ‘a talker and not a doer.’ It was 
in Washington, of course, and the 
New York clubs that these confident 
criticisms were most to be heard, just 
as it is in London and the West End 
clubs that Mr. Lloyd George is 
particularly assailed. Go into the 
provinces to-day and you find, as you 
found when you went out West during 
the Roosevelt régime, a very different 
atmosphere and very different, views. 
At the precise moment when he was 
most badgered, traduced, derided, and 
thwarted, President Roosevelt was 
strongest in the affections and confi- 
dence of the common people and 
stood out before the world as easily 
the foremost man of his country and 
the embodiment of its spirit and 
power 

So it is with Mr. Lloyd George. No 
one is for him — except the people. 
No one wants him to remain as Prime 
Minister — except the ninety and 
nine who are utterly sick of ‘politics,’ 
who know a man when they see him, 
and who are determined that there 
shall be at the head of affairs one 
whose whole soul is bent on victory. 
Almost every faction one can think 
of is against Mr. Lloyd George — but 
the common sense and the common 
sentiment of the nation and of the 
Empire are for him. The West End 
and the lobbies of the House, this 
tea-table and that, a group of fashion- 
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ables here, a coterie of journalists, 
army officers, and ousted politicians 
there, may rail and lament at large. 
But the country continues to chant 
its Lloyd Georgic; the Empire does the 
same; our Allies without exception 
furnish an applauding chorus. More 
than any other man among us he 
typifies the spirit and aims and stimu- 
lates the efforts of the great crusade. 
A nation is more than the sum of its 
interests and sections. It is bigger and 
it is better; and Mr. Lloyd George, 
like Colonel Roosevelt, can ignore the 
factions and the guerrillas while he 
holds the hearts of the great mass of 
his fellow countrymen and while their 
hopes and trust are centred in him. 
He is more powerful without a party 
that is organized to support him than 
is any other statesman with one. He 
is more powerful because he has the 
instinctive confidence of thé average 
man. There are groups beyond count- 
ing who criticize and grumble, intrigue 
and obstruct. But the nation, the 
silent unorganized mass, the plain 
people on whom party ties sit lightly 
at any time, and who to-day are 
utterly unaffected by them, the men 
and women who merely ask for leader- 
ship — these are behind the Prime 
Minister and will stay behind him to 
the end. That, indeed, is the supreme 
paradox of his position. He commands 
the whole but not the parts. The 
sentiment for him among the rank and 
file of the British people is not one 
whit more enthusiastic than it is in 
Canada or America or France. No 
one, not Chamberlain or Chatham, 
has ever had the confidence of the 
Empire as he has. Among our Allies 
he is accepted as the incarnation of 
British democracy. His career and his 
personality have invested him with a 
representative character abroad such 
as no other Briton even approaches. 
Something radiates from Mr. Lloyd 
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George which is felt as a bond of 
genuine union throughout the length 
and breadth of all the nations whom 
the League of Liberty has joined to- 
gether. Poll the Empire and all our 
Allies for the man who since the 
beginning of the war has done most to 
express and sustain the sentiment and 
ideals of the anti-German confeder- 
acy, and there would be an over- 
whelming vote for the British Prime 
Minister. 
But the problem remains, your 
problem and mine. It is how to 
strengthen the hands of the best 
man we possess to carry the nation 
through to victory. We have seen in 
the Maurice affair and the activities 
of Sir Hedley Le Bas from how many 
quarters and with what questionable 
weapons he is assailed. We have seen, 
too, how triumphantly he can take 
care of himself. It is altogether in 
vain that people prove minutely and 
irrefutably that the Premier, while 
seeming to meet, really skated round 
the specific issues raised by General 
Maurice’s letter. It is in vain, first, 
because the magnitude of his Parlia- 
mentary triumph was by far the most 
impressive feature in the whole epi- 
sode; secondly, because a literal ac- 
curacy of statement is what a tolerant 
public as little expects from the Prime 
Minister as from the Foreign Secre- 
tary; and thirdly, because with all his 
obvious and admitted weaknesses, his 
vulnerability, and the shortcomings of 
his Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George has 
more of the stuff of leadership in him 
than any other man whom these 
crucial days have unearthed. It is in 
vain, once more, that the Spectator 
adduces three tests, all of them relat- 
ing to Ireland, by which it under- 
takes to regulate its future treatment 
of the Prime Minister. The average 
man, I fear, is apt to comment that 
those who, in the face of Germany’s 
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power in the West and of her con- 
quests in the East, can persist in look- 
ing at this war from the angle of Ire- 
land, and in making Irish policy the 
touchstone of their attitude towards 
the British Government, are scarcely 
in a position to criticize anybody’s 
obliqueness of vision. It is astonish- 
ing with what energy clever people 
will try to take up every standpoint 
in regard to the war except the simple 
and inclusive one of victory. 

That good sense which is the saving 
clause of our political character keeps 
the British public from wandering 
far down such by-paths as_ these. 
Without particularly admiring or even 
understanding Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent policies in Ireland it refuses to 
make the egregious error in propor- 
tion of elevating them into a final 
touchstone of his conduct of the war. 
It supports him because it is satisfied 
that he has nothing in his mind but the 
ways and means of winning the war 
and that a government of which he 
is the head offers us our best chance 
of victory. When it is told that his 
administration is the creature of the 
press, and of the Northcliffe press at 
that, it replies fairly enough that 
Mr. Lloyd George enjoys throughout 
the kingdom an amount of non- 
partisan backing in the newspapers 
such as no British statesman has ever 
before commanded. When, again, it is 
assured that the Prime Minister has 
‘done nothing,’ it turns to the dwin- 
dling devastation of the U-boats, to 
the figures of our agricultural pro- 
duction, to the success of the rationing 
scheme, to our aeroplane construc- 
tion, to the perfecting of a science of 
man-power, to the unity of command 
that has at last been brought about at 
the front, to the reorganized Admir- 
alty and its revived offensive spirit, 
to our immense and still expanding 
effort in munitions and finance. Nor 
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is the popular memory so short as the 
four-shillings-an-inch school of poli- 
ticians would like to think. What 
happened in December 1916 had to 
happen if our political leadership was 
ever to reflect the national energy and 
the national resolution; and there is 
hardly anyone, I believe, in the 
country or in the Empire or among 
our Allies or in our armies and fleets 
who would wish to see our manage- 
ment of the war revert to the hands 
that relinquished it eighteen months 
ago. The country then was troubled 
and uncertain. People felt that there 
was a lack of driving power, that the 
prosecution of the war had fallen into 
a rut, and that we were drifting in 
directions which may not have spelled 
disaster but certainly did not spell 
victory. To-day that fatal suspicion 
of ineffectiveness at the helm has 
pretty well vanished. The country 
knows that it has not had since the 
war began and is not likely to have 
while it lasts any Prime Minister who 
at once and so_ powerfully interprets 
and fortifies the temper of the 
British democracy as Mr. Lloyd 
George. It realizes that at the head 
of its affairs there is now an elemental 
fighter; and for the sake of retaining 
such an asset it is prepared to make 
many allowances, to overlook many 
shortcomings, and to leave the Pre- 
mier with a free hand in the disposal 
of the human material that surrounds 
and at times encumbers him. The 


‘simple principle on which the nation’ 


instinctively acts is that, having 
vested Mr. Lloyd George with the 
supreme power, his responsibility for 
appointments and dismissals must be 
absolute and unfettered. 

There has been some talk of late, 
much of it perhaps premature, to the 
effect that a ‘regular Opposition’ has 
really come into being. If so, it has 
only thus far succeeded in showing 
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that it can never be an ‘alternative 
Government.’ Mr. Lloyd George at 


this moment is stronger than ever. . 


But his strength is not, as he may 
sometimes be tempted to think it is, 
in his eloquence or his House of Com- 
mons dexterity. His strength is in 
the people and in their faith in him. 
And it is for him to justify that faith 
by remembering, whenever an awk- 
ward obstacle confronts him, that 
the vast bulk of his fellow country- 
men are behind him, ask nothing 
better than that he should lead them, 
and would far rather that he appealed 
to them over the heads of any fac- 
tion than that he should rely upon 
Parliamentary tactics or the arts of 
compromise. 


P.S.— Since this article was written 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of May 24 
at Edinburgh has been delivered. As 
a commentary on what I have said 
I should like to append the Premier’s 
own estimate of his position: 


During the eighteen months I have been 
at the head of affairs I have had no party 
organization behind me to defend or pub- 
lish my record, or to palliate or excuse the 
inevitable shortcomings of any human 
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being in such a tremendous responsibility. 
I never attempted to create an organiza- 
tion or to capture an organization. I 
have had neither time nor inclination for 
either. And in the absence of such an 
organization, a public man in this and in 
every democratic country must trust to 
the unaided and unprotected common 
sense and patriotism of the people., When 
attacked I have appealed to the judgment 
of the vast majority of my fellow country- 
men, and I have never yet appealed in 
vain. They have called me to this colos- 
sal task; they have generously supported 
me in its discharge, making just allowances 
for its terrible, terrible, terrible difficulties. 
I do not propose, neither now nor later on, 
to defend myself against any personal 
criticisms. To do so would be unworthy 
of the dignity of great events, but there 
is one thing I want to say, and say it here 
in Scotland — that no mere intrigue or 
cabal would place at the head, in the chief 
direction, and maintain in the chief direc- 
tion for eighteen months of the greatest 
Empire in the world, and the greatest 
days of its history, an ordinary man 
of the people, without rank or social 
influence or special advantage, and with 
no party organization behind him. I 
was put here, by the will of the people 
of the country, to do my best to win the 
war. And as long as I continue to do my 
best I feel I shall have behind me men of 
all parties and creeds, who place the 
honor of their native land and the freedom 
of mankind above the triumph of any 
faction. 
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BY L. COPE CORNFORD 


For some weeks before it achieved 
its first attack, the expedition was 
prepared to the last detail, and. was 
waiting on wind and weather. Twice 
the squadron and the flotillas started, 
and, the conditions turning against 
them, put back again. Thus once and 
twice the volunteers, wrought to the 
pitch of action, were balked, and 
thrice they must begin afresh. And 
during the period of suspense the 
men were kept in the ships and were 
not permitted to send letters on shore. 

And for weeks before the expedi- 
tion was assembled and the call for 
volunteers was given, preparations 
were proceeding. Hundreds of officers 
and men were secretly engaged in 
carrying into execution the elaborate 
and ingenious scheme devised by 
Vice-Admiral Roger (now Sir Roger) 
Keyes, Admiral of the Dover Patrol. 
H.M.S. Vindictive, Captain Alfred 
F. B. Carpenter, was equipped for 
inshore fighting; five old cruisers, 
Intrepid, Iphigenia, Thetis, Sirius, 
and Brilliant were reconstructed in- 
ternally, filled with wet cement and 
fitted with explosive charges, leaving 
the engine rooms practicable; cer- 
tain flotillas of destroyers and motor 
craft were prepared and equipped. 
Monitors were attached, and two 
ferry boats from the Mersey, Iris 
and Daffodil, were told off to attend 
Vindictive. Here is but a brief indi- 
cation of a considerable naval opera- 
tion, whose execution demanded strict 
secrecy, absolute accuracy in every 
detail, and perfect organization. 

The problem which Sir Roger 
136 


Keyes set himself to solve was how 
to block two of the main bases of 
the German Flanders Submarine Flo- 
tilla. These are Zeebrugge and Os- 
tend. Both ports are connected with 
Bruges by canal, and Bruges is con- 
nected with Germany by rail. Sup- 
plies and ammunition can thus be 
sent from Germany by inland routes 
to Zeebrugge and Ostend. It is pos- 
sible to send the parts of submarines 
by these routes, to be put together 
in the canal docks opening upon 
the two harbors respectively. There 
were thus two objects to be accom- 
plished in the case of each port, if 
possible by the same operation. One 
was to block the canal entrances; 
the other was to block the harbors 
themselves. 

It is a principle of naval warfare 
that ships cannot successfully attack 
forts. For the ship offers a p ain tar- 
get to the land gunner, whose weapon 
is invisible from the sea and is 
defended by earthworks. Land forts 
are vulnerable to the plunging fire of 
howitzers, but a ship makes an 
unstable platform for howitzers, and 
she is liable to be hit ere she can 
bring them into action. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Roger Keyes proposed to 
attack two harbors, both of which 
are defended by many batteries of 
the most powerful guns. 

There were other obstacles to con- 
sider. There was the possibility of 
running into mine fields; there was 
the chance of submarine attack; 
there was the risk of being attacked 
by enemy squadrons; there was the 
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unknown quantity of what enemy 
craft might be lying in the harbors. 

The admiral must therefore con- 
template the certainty of exposing 
the ships and small craft to heavy 
fire from the land batteries; together 
with the hazard of mine, submarine, 
and surface attack; and the risk of 
weather conditions changing at the 
last moment. There were also the 
extraordinary difficulties of approach- 
ing a hostile coast, beset with shoals, 
in the dark and deprived of all lights, 
marks, and beacons. If the expedi- 
tion deviated from its course it would 
be a failure, probably accompanied 
by frightful loss. 

How did Sir Roger Keyes pro- 
vide against these contingencies? He 
proposed partially to neutralize the 
effect of heavy gun-fire from the land 
by the use of a thick smoke screen, 
devised by Wing-Commander Brock, 
R.N.A.S., under cover of which the 
monitors might conduct a bombard- 
ment of the shore, while the vessels 
took up their positions. For this pur- 
pose he must choose a night when the 
wind blew towards the coast, and pray 
that it might hold. The main object 
being to block the harbor, the admiral, 
in the case of Zeebrugge, designed 
to divert the attention of the enemy 
from the approach of the blocking 
ships by a surprise attack on the mole 
itself. One part of the attack on the 
mole was to be conducted by a land- 
ing party, the other part was to be 
the blowing up by a submarine of 
the railway bridge connecting the 
solid concrete of the mole with 
the mainland. During the attack, the 
blocking ships were to steam in, the 
charges to sink them were to be fired, 
and the officers and men were to get 
away in the ships’ boats and in the 
accompanying small motor craft. 

A more desperate adventure was 
seldom planned. The French, with 


their customary generous apprecia- 
tion, say never. It could not have 
been planned at all in default of the 
absolute confidence of the admiral 
in the skill, seamanshi», and resource 
of the officers and men under his 
command. Apart from all external 
risks, the success of the operation 
depended upon the accuracy with 
which each successive place was 
timed, which again depended upon 
the perfect working together of the 
whole squadron. 

On the night of April 22-23 wind, 
weather, and tide were in accord; and 
the expedition assembled. The details 
of the organization and distribution 
of the various vessels are not, of 
course, available in time of war, but 
the general course of events has been 
made clear by the official and author- 
ized accounts of the affair. 

Two blocking ships, the cruisers 
Sirius and Brilliant, accompanied by 
small craft, were detached to Ostend. 
The night was quite dark, with a 
breeze blowing towards the Belgian 
coast, and a lop of sea. There are 
two channels, running through the 
shoals, leading to Ostend harbor; one 
runs directly into the harbor, the 
other curves westward. The slightest 
deviation from her course runs a ship 
aground. The Ostend party, under 
the command of Commodore Hubert 
Lynes, C.M.G., proceeded behind a 
smoke screen. Two motor boats had 
gone ahead, had found the channel, 
and were marking the course with 
flares, visible to the two blocking 
ships, but invisible from the shore. 
At this moment the wind shifted, and 
blew the smoke seaward, so that the 
flares were seen by the enemy on 
shore. Instantly the shore batteries 
opened fire and sank the two motor 
boats, extinguishing the flares. The 
direction being thus lost, the two 
blocking ships ran aground and were 
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perforce abandoned. They had not 
attained their assigned positions. But 
even so they were a serious obstacle 
to navigation. The shift of wind was 
a piece of bad luck. 

It came just too soon for the Ostend 
squadron; and just not too soon for 
the Zeebrugge expedition. H.M.S. 
Vindictive, Captain Alfred Carpen- 
ter, had been steaming steadily in 
the smoke fog, when the vapor rolled 
back over the ship, and Captain 
Carpenter, conning his ship from the 
bridge, saw the mole some three hun- 
dred yards ahead. Had he set his 
course in broad daylight he could 
scarce have steered more accurately. 
Then the shore batteries opened, and 
the next moment the Vindictive was 
smothered in shot and shell. 

It is impossible to convey in words 
the effect of a heavy action, just as it 
is impossible to convey in words the 


effect of artillery fighting on land. In 
both cases every sense of man is 
stunned, and his little flame of con- 
sciousness he keeps directed upon the 
single point of his own particular 


business. When that flame is extin- 
guished he is insensible or dead. How, 
then, is it possible to reproduce 
impressions of terrific and shattering 
conditions of which those upon whom 
they are imposed — being fully appre- 
hended, if at all, not by their con- 
sciousness but by their subconscious- 
ness — can give but a fragmentary 
and confused account? It is not pos- 
sible. Moreover, the narrative must 
always present events in a succession, 
whereas sometimes they happened 
simultaneously. 

The action opened by the heavy 
bombardment conducted by the moni- 
tors, manned by the Royal Marine 
Artillery. At the same time, by pre- 
vious arrangement, the Royal Marine 
Artillery in the British lines on shore 
opened fire upon the German coast 
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batteries from their heavy howitzers. 
In the meantime, Vindictive, Iris, and 
Daffodil, the destroyer flotilla, the 
flotillas of small craft, and the three 
blocking cruisers were drawing near 
through the darkness. In front were 
the small craft, charged with the 
duty of making the smoke screen, 
and scouting for enemy vessels. Cap- 
tain Carpenter, in H.M.S. Vindictive, 
said that the voice of the monitors’ 
guns was one of the most cheering 
sounds he ever heard. 

Upon Captain Carpenter mainly 
depended the success of the enter- 
prise, for it was his business to occupy 
the attention of the enemy, and thus 
give the blocking ships a better chance 
of entering the harbor. And Captain 
Carpenter, conning his ship in the 
dark and the smoke fog, did not 
know exactly where he was. 

It was midnight when the wind, 
shifting, rolled back the smoke; and 
there, within three or four hundred 
yards, shone the light on the end of 
the mole. At the same moment, the 
approaching ships were sighted by 
the enemy. Star shells flew skyward, 
shedding a_ brilliant white light; 
searchlights swung and: converged; 
and the battery at the end of the mole 
opened fire. Vindictive replied; and 
then the shore batteries opened fire. © 
By this time, the firework specialist 
in Vindictive was sending up huge 
rockets, one after the other, to light 
the harbor entrance for the guidance 
of the blocking cruisers coming up 
astern. Thus the action opened in an 
intense and shuddering glare of col- 
ored lights, mingled and interfused. 
Iris, Vindictive, and Daffodil were 
swept by shot and shell. Astern of 
them, three destroyers were disposed 
to guard against enemy destroyer 
attacks. These were North Star, 
Lieutenant-Commander K. C. Hel- 
yar, Phoebe, Lieutenant-Commander 
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H. E. Gore-Langton, and Warwick, fly- 
ing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, the great silk ensign presented 
to the admiral by the officers of his 
old ship, H.M.S. Centurion. 

The ferry boat Iris, Commander 
Valentine Gibbs, went ahead of Vin- 
dictive to land his men on the mole. 
Grapnels were flung upon the parapet, 
but they were too small to grip the 
ledge. Lieutenant-Commander Brad- 
ford and Lieutenant Hawkins climbed 
to the parapet, and sat astride it 
under fire, trying to make fast the 
grapnels. Both were hit, and fell into 
the sea. Commander Valentine Gibbs 
had both his legs shot off (he died 
on the following morning). Lieuten- 
ant Spencer, R.N.R., himself wound- 
ed, took command of the ship. 
Heaving up and down on the heavy 
swell alongside the mole, Iris so far 
had been foiled. Worse was to come. 
A party of fifty-six Royal Marines 
were below, awaiting the order to 
land. A shell pierced the upper deck 
and exploded among them, killing 
forty-nine and wounding the rest. 
Another shell burst in the ward 
room, which had been turned into 
the sick bay, killing four officers and 
twenty-six men. Iris dropped astern 
of Vindictive. 

Captain Carpenter, on the bridge 
of Vindictive, laid her course to draw 
alongside the mole at a point where 
its curve would partly shelter his 
ship from the fire of the battery 
posted on the end of the mole. An 
extra deck had been built on the port 
side of the ship, and from this plat- 
form projected eighteen brows, or 
gangways. It was therefore necessary 
to lay the port side of the ship against 
the mole, a difficult business in the 
heavy swell. Captain Carpenter 
brought her bows against the mole, 
dropped anchor, and ordéred Daffodil 
to push inwards the stern of Vindic- 
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tive. The cruiser was heaving vio- 
lently up and down, but Daffodil 
held her position, pressing against 
the Vindictive’s quarter, during the 
whole of the action. Then it was that 
Artificer-Engineer Sutton, below in 
Daffodil, ran up the steam pressure 
from its normal level of 80 lb. to 
160 lb., and kept it there. Thus did 
Artificer-Engineer Sutton, by keep- 
ing -Vindictive in her place, enable 
the landing parties to be taken off 
when they had done their work. 

By this time, the upper works of the 
Vindictive were being shattered by 
the enemy’s fire. Captain Carpenter, 
having laid her alongside the mole, 
left the bridge for the first time, and 
went into the flame-throwing house, 
which was already being knocked 
to pieces. The storming parties of 
bluejackets and Royal Marines were 
assembled on main deck and lower 


deck, awaiting the order to land. 
Captain H. C. Halahan, in command 
of the bluejackets, was posted amid- 


ships. Colonel Elliot, in command 
of the marines, was posted on the high 
deck abaft the bridge. Men were 
lowering the brows, when a shell 
struck Colonel Elliot, killing him, 
and wrecked the forward motor bat- 
tery. At the same moment, Captain 
Ha!ahan was killed by machine-gun fire. 

The brows were run out from the 
high deck, and as Vindictive was 
swung up and down, the gangways 
were now lifted some ten feet above 
the parapet of the mole, and again 
were brought crashing down upon it. 
The word was given, and the landing 
parties, armed and equipped and 
burdened with Lewis guns, bombs, 
and grenades, dashed upon the high 
deck, climbed along the rising and 
falling brows and dropped from their 
ends to the mole, where many dropped 
under the terrible cross-fire of the 
German batteries. 
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“We expected to see them fall off 
the brows,’ said Captain Carpenter, 
‘and be crushed against the wall, 
after a thirty-foot drop. But not a 
man fell. Fifty men, crossing Vin- 
dictive’s bullet-swept decks from 
Daffodil, followed them. Lieutenant 
H. T. C. Walker, whose arm had been 
shot off, fell under the feet of the 
landing party, and was dragged out 
of the press by Captain Carpenter. 
Lieutenant Walker waved his remain- 
ing arm, and shouted good luck to 
the men as they stormed past him. 

The landing was covered by intense 
fire from Vindictive. Ere the party 
was ashore, two crews of the forward 
howitzer had been killed and a third 
was working the gun. Dead and 


wounded men cumbered the blood- 
splashed decks; and as Captain Car- 
penter made the round of the ship, 
every man who could still articulate, 


cheered him. 

The storming parties, landed on 
the mole in the face of the deadly 
fire, went steadily to work to cut 
their way through the barbed wire, 
and to blow up sheds and stores and 
magazines. Commander Brock was 
last seen running towards the bat- 
tery on the end of the mole. A Ger- 
man destroyer lying alongside the 
mole in the harbor opened fire on the 
storming party, which hurled grenades 
into her. The German was presently 
torpedoed by a motor boat, and down 
she went with all hands. 

But in the meantime H.M.S. North 
Star, one of the British destroyers 
guarding the attack of the Vindictive 
in rear, had been sunk. The Phoebe 
rescued most of the crew under heavy 
fire from the shore batteries. 

While the landing party on the 
mole were doing their work, an old 
submarine, under the command of 
Lieutenant R. D. Sandford, was 
approaching the railway bridge join- 
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ing the mole to the mainland. The 
enemy posted on the bridge opened 
fire upon the submarine. Probably 
the Germans supposed that the sub- 
marine would attempt to break her 
way through the latticework of the 
piers into the harbor. Her officers 
and men, half a dozen in all according 
to the official account, got away in 
the motor skiff slung outboard on the 
submarine. Then the submarine ran 
her nose right under the bridge and 
blew up the piers, the bridge, and the 
Germans on the bridge, in one tremen- 
dous roaring burst of flame, tearing 
a gap a hundred feet wide, and thus 
isolating the mole. Had there been 
less noise, the crew in the motor skiff 
might have heard the cheers of the 
men in the Vindictive. 

Lieutenant Sandford and the rest 
of the submarine crew, most of whom 
were wounded, were then pulling 
to seaward, the skiff having lost her 
propeller. They were all eventually 
picked up. The blowing up of the 
bridge was done at 12.20. Five 
minutes later, exactly as arranged, 
the first of the three blocking cruisers 
rounded the mole. H.M.S. Thetis, 
Commander R. S. Sneyd, was leading, 
manned by a small crew. Steaming 
into the heavy fire of the enemy, 
Thetis replied with her four guns 
and firing as she went, fouled a pro- 
peller in the net defense at the mouth 
of the mole, and went out of control. 
Struck again and again, she began to 
sink in the channel; and as she lay 
there, the mark for every German 
gunner, Commander Sneyd signaled 
back to Intrepid and Iphigenia direc- 
tions as to their course. Commander 
Sneyd then blew the charges, the ship 
bedded herself down, and a motor 
launch, commanded by Lieutenant H. 
Littleton, R.N.V.R., took off the 
crew, of whom five were killed and 
five wounded. 
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Now came H.M.S. Intrepid, Lieu- 
tenant Stuart Bonham Carter, firing 
continuously, as, following Thetis’s 
directions, she steered straight into 
the mouth of the canal. Lieutenant 
Bonham Carter ran her bows on the 
western bank, and ordered the crews 
to get away in the boats. Then he 
blew the switches, Intrepid sat on the 
bottom, and the engineer, coming up 
from below, reported all correct. 
Lieutenant Bonham Carter, having 
sent all his boats away, himself 
embarked on a Carley float, which 
ignites a calcium flare upon immer- 
sion. The leutenant, illumined by 
his own flare, made a target for the 
nearest German machine gun at a 
range of a few hundred yards, but 
the smoke still belching from Intrepid 
partially hid him. Another officer 
landed from Intrepid, and ran along 
the bank towards the motor launch, 
commanded by Lieutenant P. T. 
Deane, R.N.V R., detailed to bring 
off the crew of Intrepid. Lieutenant 
Deane was waiting just beyond In- 
trepid, farther up thecanal. The officer 
who escaped to the shore ran down the 
bank to the launch. One of the crew 
thought he was a German, and took 
a hammer to him. As the launch put 
out she picked up Lieutenant Bon- 
ham Carter. 

While these things were happening, 
Iphigenia, Lieutenant E. W. Bi lyard- 
Leake, following Intrepid, rammed a 
dredger, carried away a barge, shoved 
the barge along with her, and entered 
the canal. Lieutenant Billyard-Leake 
beached Iphigenia on the eastern 
bank, blew the charges, and aban- 
doned the ship, leaving her engines 
running in order to ram her hard 
into the mud. 

Both ships had been taken in to a 
point right behind the German shore 
batteries, and there they remain, clos- 
ing in the canal with hundreds of tons 
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of cement concrete. Their crews came 
away in their own boats, and in motor 
launches, which ran into the harbor 
and out again under devastating fire. 

As the motor launches cleared the 
harbor, their officers and men saw 
Vindictive, her business done, putting 
to sea, flames leaping from her torn 
and twisted funnels as she steamed 
past the flagship, the destroyer War- 
wick, which was flying the admiral’s 
great silk ensign. Vindictive brought 
to harbor the horseshoe presented by 
Sir Roger Keyes to Captain Carpen- 
ter who nailed it to the forward 
funnel. 

So ended the great exploit of St. 
George’s Day 1918. 


But the work was not finished, for 
Ostend was not completely shut. 
The Royal Navy very seldom leaves 
a job half done. After an interval 
of a fortnight the navy returned to 
Ostend, and when the navy left that 


port it was sealed, and the seal was 


stamped with the signet of H.M.S. 
Vindictive. 

On the night of May 9-10 Commo- 
dore Hubert Lynes, C.M.G., who had 
conducted the previous expedition, 
took command of the force allocated 
for the closing of Ostend harbor. 
Once more the Flanders batteries of 
the Royal Marine Artillery arranged 
to open fire upon the German shore 
batteries, while the monitors bom- 
barded them from the sea. On this 
occasion aircraft waited overhead to 
attack the town and harbor from 
above. 

A flotilla of destroyers patrolled 
seaward, looking out for a German 
destroyer flotilla, whose presence had 
been reported. Commodore Lynes 
flew his broad pennant in a destroyer, 
and Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
was again present, flying his flag in 
Warwick. Motor launches, under the 
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command of Commander Hamilton 
Benn, R.N.V.R., and coastal motor 
boats under the command of Lieu- 
tenant F. C. Harrison, went ahead 
to make the smoke screen, which 
was in charge of Sub-Lieutenant 
H. V. Low and Sub-Lieutenant L. R. 
Blake, R.N.R. 

Commodore Lynes, in his destroyer, 
laid and ignited alight buoy. Farther 
on, Lieutenant W. R. Slayter, in a 
coastal motor boat, was burning a 
calcium flare, in the place of the 
Stroom Bank buoy removed by the 
enemy. The bombardment of the 
enemy batteries by the Royal Marine 
Artillery on shore and by the monitors 
at sea, was to open at a given signal, 
and the time at which the signal was 
to be given was to be fixed by the 
position of Vindictive. 

H.M.S. Vindictive was commanded 
by Commander Godsal, who had 
commanded Brilliant in the previous 
expedition. With Commander God- 
sal were Lieutenant Sir John Alleyne, 
Lieutenant V. A. C. Crutchley, and 
Sub-Lieutenant A. H. MacLachlan. 
In command of the engine room 
was Engineer Lieutenant-Commander 
W. A. Bury, who had been in Vindic- 
tive at Zeebrugge. All these officers 
had volunteered, together with the 
four engine-room artificers of Vin- 


dictive, H. Cavanagh, N. Carroll, 


A. Thomas, H. Harris, and First- 
class Petty Officer J. J. Reed, cox- 
swain, who had been in Brilliant with 
Commander Godsal. The rest of the 
crew were volunteers drawn from the 
Dover Patrol. 

The engineer volunteers from Vin- 
dictive, having survived the appalling 
ordeal of St. George’s Day, only 
asked for another. They got it. 

Vindictive fetched up at the light 
buoy laid by the flagship, and pro- 
ceeded towards Lieutenant Slayter’s 
flare. Four minutes before she reached 
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it, was fifteen minutes before she was 
timed to reach the harbor mouth, 
and this was the moment of thesignal. 

At the signal, two motor boats, 
commanded respectively by Lieuten- 
ant Darrel Reid, R.N.R., and Lieu- 
tenant A. L. Poland, torpedoed the two 
ends of the wooden piers at Ostend. 
Both piers went up with a roar; and 
at the same moment, the guns 
opened; an aeroplane dropped a fire 
signal; and the aircraft began to 
drop bombs as the shells from the 
monitors came hurling through the 
dark. The surprise of the enemy was 
complete. 

He opened fire from all his heavy 
batteries and sent up starshells and 
green fires. At this supreme moment, 
there stole upon the smoke fog a real 
sea fog, so dense that at this critical 
moment the crew of the Vindictive 
could not see the powerful flares 
burned by her escorting motor boats 
to guide her to the harbor mouth. 

Vindictive, close to the harbor 
mouth and unable to make it, groped 
for it in gross darkness. Acting-Lieu- 
tenant G. L. Cockburn, in motor 
boat 22, dashed into the harbor mouth 
under heavy fire, and lit a flare. 
between the ruined piers. Vindictive 
steamed over it, a mark for every gun. 
Hull and upper works were struck 
and shattered. Sub-Lieutenant A. H. 
MacLachian was killed. Commander 
Godsal and the other officers went into 
the conning tower. Commander God- 
sal came out the better to con the 
ship, and just as she was swinging 
across the entrance a shell exploded 
on the conning tower, killing the com- 
mander, and stunning Lieutenant 
Alleyne. Lieutenant Crutchley took 
command, got the ship hard and fast 
across the channel, ordered abandon 
ship, and blew the charges. The ship 
sank about six feet and rested on the 
bottom. ; 














Petty Officer Reed dragged the 
unconscious Alleyne from the con- 
ning tower and carried him aft under 
a murderous fire. Alleyne was hit, 
fell into the water, and was picked up 
by a motor boat, commanded by 
Lieutenant Bourke, R.N.V.R., who 
also rescued two more wounded men. 
The rest of the crew were taken off 
by Lieutenant G. H. Drummond, 
R.N.V.R., who was severely wounded. 
His second in command, Lieutenant 
G. Ross, R.N.V.R., and a seaman were 
killed. The launch was so damaged 
that when the wounded and the crew 
had been transhipped from her to 
Warwick, she was sunk. 

The bones of the fighting Vindic- 
tive block the harbor against. all 
vessels except small craft. To praise 
the skill and gallantry of the adven- 
ture would be impertinent. Such 
deeds are immortal. 

Easy gentlemen in clubs ask if 
these expeditions ‘were successful,’ 
and reach for a cigar. The question 
implies that skepticism of the supe- 
rior mind which chooses to withhold 
credence from Admiralty announce- 


ments. They may lay their doubts to 


rest. The British Admiralty always 
tells less than the truth, and by habit 
and tradition would prefer to tell 
nothing at all. The custom was well 
enough in the days when England 
owned a government that governed. 
But in these days the people must 
fight for themselves, and they -must 
therefore be informed. 

The two operations, in fact, were 
The National Review 
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wholly successful. The canal mouth 
at Zeebrugge is closed, Ostend harbor 
is blocked. Neither port can be used 
save for small craft. The German 
Flanders Submarine Flotilla is shut 
out from two of its main bases. More: 
the moral effect produced upon the 
Germans is considerable; and in war, 
moral is the decisive factor. Germany 
has received another instruction in 
the quality of British seamen, who 
achieved a feat which the Germans 
would not even contemplate achiev- 
ing. There is a virtue in these des- 
perate exploits transcending material 
results, and justifying the sad expend- 
iture of so many of the best lives 
in England. England needs not to 
mourn for her fallen; for, as a certain 
great lady wrote of the death of Nel- 
son, ‘In such a death there is no 
sting, and in such a grave, everlasting 
victory’; though England may well 
mourn her own loss. . 

And here a word may be said for 
the widows and orphans of the fallen, 
and for the families of the wounded. 
The state pensions and grants are 
utterly inadequate. In this matter, 
as in others, the public must act for 
themselves and see to it that the 
children of officers and men are rightly 
provided. There are several ways of 
making that provision. The present 
writer happens to be connected with 
the raising of funds for the Royal 
School for Naval and Marine Officers’ 
Daughters, Twickenham. Provision 
for education, and the independence 
education confers, is the best of all. 
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A MAID O’ DORSET 


BY M. E. FRANCIS: (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tue hay crop was abundant that 
year, and made and carried, as Solo- 
mon triumphantly boasted, without 
so much as the smallest drap o’ 
rain. 

‘Ye did ought to get thic rick in- 
sured, Farmer,’ said Mrs. Bond on 
the evening of its completion. ‘It’s 


wonderful how far the sparks from 
the engines d’ fly. One mid easy set 
it alight this dry weather. *T would 
be a terr’ble loss to ye if it did get 
burnt, wi’ the price hay is to-year.’ 
‘’E-es, I mid get it insured,’ agreed 


Solomon. ‘I’ll ha’ to see about it one 
o’ these days. But the wind do mostly 
blow t’other way, ve know, ma’am. 
Ye’ll notice the way the trees d’ seem 
to be bent.’ 

‘Well, I’d make sure ’t was safe, 
anyway,’ insisted the old woman. 

‘Ah, ’t would n’t do to lose it after 
gettin’ it in so well,’ he agreed. 
‘There, I’m glad ’t is carr’ed. Us did 
work hard enough.’ 

‘Us did indeed, sir,’ agreed Rufe. 
‘Mid I ax for another drap o’ tea, 
ma’am? My throat do feel so dry as 
a keck.’ 

‘An’ ye did put away a tidy drap 0’ 
zider i’ the field too,’ remarked Mrs. 
Bond, as she filled his cup. 

‘Zider don’t never seem to quench 
my thirst, though,’ said Rufe, who was 
disposed to be argumentative, very 
possibly from the effects of that 
liquid. ‘I d’ like a drap o’ beer when 
I’ve been workin’ extry hard.’ 

He gave a sidelong look at the 
farmer, who feigned not to notice it, 
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by?’ returned he snappishly. 


while Mrs. Bond observed: severely 
that there was no beer in the house, 
and that nobody ever went lookin’ for 
it in the public without settin’ up a 
bigger thirst nor he took there. He 
made no rejoinder, but his eyes 
strayed through the open window 
with the restless expression which 
Rosie instinctively dreaded. Rufe had 
been a model of late, but she feared 
his being subjected to temptation. 

When she met him in the yard a 
little later he said to her in a quick, 
shamefaced fashion: 

‘Got a few coppers about ’ee, Rosie? 
I have n’t a penny in my pocket.’ 

“Why, Rufe, ’tis only Wednesday. 
What do you do with your money, 
then?’ 

‘Bain’t ’ee always at me to put it 
‘I did 
ha’ to buy myself a few things along 
o’ not bein’ wishful to go ragged in 
thic new place, an’ I do have to spend 
summat on my washin’. An’ I did 
owe a shillin’ or two to the woman 
where I did lodge, over to your Dad’s; 
but the rest I do put in savin’s bank.’ 

“Well, I must say, Rufe, that is 
good o’ you,’ said Rosie, glowing with 
pride and satisfaction. 

“So when I be really tired out, an’ 
so drouthy that I can scarce swal er, 
I think ye mid spare me threepence, 
if you’ve a-got ’em. I could n’t get 
much drink for that money.’ 

*°T isn’t because I do grudge ’ee,’ 
said Rosie. ‘You’m welcome to all I 
have. But there’s bad folks what ye 
mid meet in the public, an’ ye mid 
get led away.’ 
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Rufe swallowed down his fast-rising 
wrath. 

‘Well, then,’ he said after a pause, 
‘will ye trust me wi’ the price of a 
bottle o’ beer what I can bring back 
here?’ 

‘Yes, to be sure I’ll do that,’ cried 
she. ‘Ye’ll promise, won’t ye, to 
spend it that way?’ 

‘Strike me dead if I don’t!’ said 
Rufe, repeating the formula which he 
had before employed om such good 
effect. 

Rosie fumbled in her pocket .and 
produced her purse, which proved to 
contain: sixpence as well as two or 
three coppers. With lightning quick- 
ness Rufe possessed himself of the 
smaller coin. 

‘They'll gie I threepence back when 
I do bring back bottle to-morrow,’ 
he explained, ‘but they’ll not trust 
me without.’ 

Rosie, feeling incapable of haggling 
with him further, let him go; and 
having finished his evening tasks 
with feverish haste, he departed for 
Branston. 

But in vain did she watch for his 
return. She lay awake till past eleven 
o'clock, anxiously listening for his 
footstep, having, indeed, long since 
given up the hope that he had kept 
his promise; but, though she heard a 
few belated roisterers wending their 
way homewards, Rufe himself did not 
reappear. Then her heart was tor- 
tured with a new dread. Supposing 
his impious oath had been recorded 
by the Avenging Angel, and that he 
had been struck dead for breaking it! 
To her simple God-fearing soul it 
seemed that such a contingency was 
extremely likely. Very little sleep 
came to her that night, and during the 
long intervals of anxious wakefulness 
she prayed earnestly for forgiveness 
for Rufe, and for his amendment in 
the future. But she was almost 
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tempted to fear that even if he were 
spared she would never be able to 
awake in him any sense of guilt or 
real desire to do better. 

‘He don’t seem to believe in nothin’ 
an’ he don’t seem to be afeard o’ 
nothin’. I don’t know whatever I can 
do wi’ he.’ 

When she looked forth from her . 
window early in the morning: there 
was Rufe, safe and sound, washing at 
the pump. He glanced up at her, with 
the moisture dripping from his hair — 
for he had soused his head and neck 
plentifully — and nodded to her with 
twinkling eyes. 

After a hasty toilet she joined him. 

“You’m up early,’ he said gaily. 

She gazed back at him sternly, the 
more sternly: because of her previous 
anxiety. 

‘Don’t be more deceitful nor you do 
need to be,’ she rejoined. ‘Do ye 


think I don’t know ye never came in 


last night? You did go to the public 
an’ get drunk, I suppose? You did 
break your oath. I wonder the Lard 
did n’t strike ’ee down, same as you 
did dare en.’ 

Rufe glanced at her furtively. 

‘Did measter know as I did n’t 
come in, or the wold ’ooman?’ 

‘No, nobody knowed but me. I. 
did n’t tell ’em. Ye’d best own up to 
me now.’ 

“Yes, I’ll own up right enough,’ 
agreed Rufe, smiling. ‘I did get the 
bottle same as I did say, but instead 
o’ waitin’ till I got home, I did sit 
down behind hedge 7’ the first field I 
come to. "I was so warm an’ pleasant 
as anythin’, an’, as ye do know, I were 
reg’lar tired out. Afore I did know 
what was happenin’ I fell fast asleep, 
an’ dalled if I did n’t sleep till now! 
There, ye can see the bits o’ grass an’ 
moss an’ sich on my clothes if ye 
don’t believe me.’ 

He handed one or two of these 
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trophies to her with an air of con- 
scious rectitude, but she eyed him 
suspiciously. 

‘Where’s the bottle?’ she asked 
severely. ‘Ye’ll have to take it back 
again to get the threepence change.’ 

‘There, I’ve been a bit onlucky wi’ 
the bottle,’ he admitted. ‘I did stick 
en atop o’ the bank afore I did fall 
asleep, an’ dalled if he did n’t roll off 
an’ break hisself to bits.’ 

He met her keen gaze without 
flinching. He was looking particularly 
handsome and gay; as he shook the 
drops of water from his locks she was 
reminded of the bygone Sunday when 
he had wreathed himself with the wet, 
green tendrils, and when the rector 
had called him by that strange name. 

‘I do wish I could trust ’ee,’ she 
said sadly. ‘I do wish I could believe 
this queer tale o’ yours. I think ye be 
all right so long as ye be kep’ out o’ 
temptation; but when ye do meet wi’ 
bad companions I’m afeard they do 
‘lead ’ee astray. I have a kind of a 
feelin’ that’s what happened last 
night. Ye mid ha’ gone poachin’, 
or ye mid ha’— or ye mid ha’ took so 
much drink that ye could n’t find your 
way home.’ 

Rufe’s mobile face changed many 
times while she spoke, but he would 
not own that she had guessed aright 
in either case. 

“If ye don’t believe I ye can think 
what ye please,’ he said at length. 
‘If Farmer ’ud do same as other 
measters there’d be no need for I to 
go trantin’ off to Branston when I be 
dry. I’ve no sich likin’ for towns. 
But there, he do seem to grudge a 
pore soul so much as a drap o’ zider at 
hay-time, though he do work us like 
niggers.” : 

Rosie turned away without speak- 
ing, though a sudden thought had 
struck her. Perhaps if the boy did 
have a glass o’ beer to home he 
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would n’t think of going to the public. 

She formed a plan in her own mind 
which she put into execution that 
afternoon. Taking advantage of an 
expedition to Branston to order some 
groceries for her grandmother, she 
invested in half a dozen bottles of 
ale on her own account. 

‘Ill take them,” she said quickly, 
in answer to the shopman’s announce- 
ment that he would send the lot in 
the course of the afternoon. 

‘But those bottles are very heavy, 
Miss Bond,’ rejoined he in surprise. 
‘Our cart’ll be going that way. Ye’d 
best let me send ’em.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Rosie, color- 
ing. ‘I’ve brought a big basket. 
We’re in a hurry for some o’ the 
things. They’ll fit in here all right.’ 

He laid the bottles and other pur- 
chases carefully in the basket, and 
Rosie set off, pausing outside the town 
to readjust the packages so that the 
bottles should be hidden from view. 

On returning home she meant to 
secrete them at once from Granma’s 
penetrating gaze, and thus avert sur- 
prised queries and subsequent con- 
demnation. She would hide them in 
a safe place and dole them out to 
Rufe, one at a time, when he seemed 
particularly in need of refreshment. 

As she was proceeding homewards 
with all the speed she could muster, 
much impeded, if truth be told, by . 
the weight of her basket, she was 
suddenly hailed by Solomon, who 
overtook her, leading Sparkler, which 
animal he was reconducting from the 
forge. ‘Hallo! is that you, maidie? 
Says I, “The hat’s like, an’ the dress 
is like, an’ the figure’s like, but 
’tidden’ like our Rosie to go bent 
two-double like that.” Basket’s heavy, 
I d’ “low. Whatever have ’ee got in 
it?’ 

‘I’ve been a-buyin’ some groceries, 
and other things,’ rejoined Rosie con- 
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fusedly. ‘You did gie I a start, Mr. 
Blanchard, comin’ up so quiet behind 
I.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad I did overtake ’ee,’ 
rejoined he. ‘Hand over thic basket.’ 

‘Oh, I can carry it all right, Mr. 
Blanchard. We’m just home now.’ 

‘Hand it over,’ he repeated. ‘What- 
ever have ye got in it?’ he added in 
surprise, struck by the girl’s manner. 

He made a sudden lunge at the 
basket and its contents clinked. 

‘Bottles!’ he exclaimed; then, on 
closer inspection, ‘beer bottles! What’s 
the meanin’ o’ this?’ 

He was speaking sternly now, and 
Rosie’s eyes fell before his; but in a 
moment she raised them. 

‘I'll tell ’ee, all about it Mr. Blan- 
chard,’ she said, ‘if ye’ll promise not 
to say a word to Granma. She 
would n’t understand, an’ she mid be 
angry. 

‘I’ll keep whatever you do tell I, 
maid, to myself,’ agreed he, softening. 
‘Speak out, an’ don’t ’ee be afeard.’ 

‘Mr. Blanchard, you know what 
you did say about treatin’ Rufe kind 
an’ makin’ ’lowances for he?’ 

He nodded. 

“Well, Rufe he do hanker after a 
drap o’ beer when he’ve been workin’ 
hard. They do always have it to our 
place,’ she added quickly. ‘’T is 
what he’m accustomed to, an’ he 
do miss it. But-when he do go out 
after it I’m afeard he do take more 
nor one glass, an’ he do meet bad 
companions 

“’E-es, to be sure,’ agreed the farmer 
gravely, ‘an’ there’s treatin’ an’ sich. 
’E-es, it ll not do him no good.’ 

‘So I did think —I did think,’ 
pursued Rosie hesitatingly, ‘if I was 
to get half a dozen bottles an’ just gie 
en one now an’ again, arter an extry 
hard day, he’d content hisself wi’ 
that, an’ maybe be saved from doin’ 
worse, ” 
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“Nay, maidie,’ said Solomon very 
gravely and gently, ‘that’s a bad no- 
tion o’ yours. ’T ’ud be a terrible bad 
thing, both at the present time an’ 
later on, if he was to look to you to 
find en drink whenever he did fancy 
it. Take my word for it, it mid be 
very miser’ble for ’ee — very miser’ble 
for ’ee,’ he repeated. ‘Nay, my maid, 
don’t ye give in to any sich notion 
as that. If the chap must have his 
drink — well, there, I’ll make it my 
business to see as he do have an extry 
drap o’ zider when he’ve earned it by 
workin’ extry hard. An’ if you’ll step 
inside this gate, my dear, an’ sit ye 
down, I’ll pop home wi’ Sparkler an’ 
come back for thic basket when I’ve 
put en up. An’ I’ll take the stuff back 
to Bunce’s an’ tell en’t was a mistake, - 
an’ get your money back. Nobody 
need know. An’ do. ’ee take my ad- 
vice, my dear, don’t ’ee let thic lad 
fancy you’re encouragin’ him in doin’ 
what is n’t right for he, along o’ 
bein’ afeard he mid do worse. The 
Lard knows how that ’ud end. But 
sit ye down an’ I’ll soon be back.’ 

Rosie obeyed, being in truth glad 
enough to sit down and rest, and to 
relieve her aching arm of its burden. 
For the second time of late she thought 
gratefully of the farmer’s kindness, 
and contrasted his code of honor with 
that of her lover. She felt a sense of 
acute humiliation at the conscious- 
ness that Solomon was aware of some 
of Rufe’s shortcomings, and dis- 
approved of them, as his expression 
showed. What would he say, she 
wondered, if he knew the whole 
truth? 

As she sat ruefully meditating the 
sound .of an approaching step made 
her raise her eyes, and presently the 
gate leading to the field was pushed 
open and Mr. Masterman entered. 
He was taking a short cut across the 
field on his way to visit a distant 
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parishioner, but stopped as he caught 
sight of the drooping girl’s figure. 

“Whom have we here? Oh, Rose 
Bond. Well, how are you getting on — 
and how is the young man? I did n’t 
see him in church last Sunday.’ 

‘No, sir, he said he was tired — he 
would n’t come? 

‘That is a pity,’ rejo‘ned the rector. 
‘I hope, however, you continue your 
little private class? I am looking to 
you to turn the faun into a good 
Christian.’ 

‘Oh, sir, I do try, but I don’t feel 
as if I did know enough myself, an’ 
he do tease I an’ say I be praychin’.’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined the rector, rubbing 
his nose, ‘we must make allowances 
for the masculine point of view. It is 
‘ not natural, after all, for a grown man 
to be instructed by a girl like you. 
Can you not persuade him to attend 
a night school? We have classes for 
youths and boys on Sunday evenings 
here, in our parish room, and there is, 
besides, a night school at Branston 
open during the week. I gather that 
his education has been neglected in 
every way. He would have an excel- 
lent chance to make up for lost time 
now if he chose to take it.’ 

As Rosie did not speak he con- 
tinued: ‘You see, it would be less 
humiliating for him to attend classes 
with companions of his own age, in 
the same predicament.’ 

‘T’ll tell en,’ said Rosie dubiously. 
‘But I don’t know if he’li fancy the 
notion.’ 

“Well, my good girl,’ returned Mr. 
Masterman, ‘use all your influence to 
persuade him. A man is seriously 
handicapped through life by the lack 
of education. Our evening Sunday 
school begins.at eight o’clock. He 
could find out about the night school 
at Branston for himself. I think the 
hours vary according to the season.’ 

He passed on. leaving Rosie ru- 
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minating deeply until the farmer’s 
advent. He brought with him a flat 
straw basket, into which he trans- 
ferred the beer bottles, suffering Rosie 
to carry home the remainder of her 
purchases. 

When she broached the subject of 
the night classes, Rufe, as she had 
anticipated, received the suggestion 
with scorn. 

‘Go to school again at my age!’ he 
cried. ‘You do want to make I a 
laughin’ stock.’ 

“No, indeed I don’t,’ returned she. 
‘I do but want ’ee to have a fair start 
in life. Ye don’t seem to want to 
learn nothin’ more from I.’ 

*°T is along o’ bein’ so tired,’ 
grumbled he. ‘Wait till we’m less 
busy here, an’ then I’ll start again.’ 

He was inclined to be morose that 
day; as no very strenuous labor was in 
progress after the carrying of the hay, 
Farmer Blanchard did not consider 
it necessary to bestow liquid refresh- 
ment on him. Rosie herself was out of 
spirits. The young man’s conduct on 
the previous night had left a dis- 
agreeable impression, and she felt 
ashamed of the weakness which Solo- 
mon had detected. Moreover, his 
warning lingered in her memory, cul- 
minating as it did with the solemn 
words: 

“The Lard knows how that mid 
end.’ 

How would it end, she wondered? 
It would be terrible for any girl to be 
tied to a drinky husband. A piteous 
vision rose before her eyes of a certain 
wretched woman whom she knew, 
whose life was one of perpetual terror. 
Her husband was accustomed to lay 
about him freely when the poor crea- 
ture could not find means to provide 
him with the wherewithal to gratify a 
perpetual thirst. Was it possible that 
Farmer Blanchard thought she, Rosie, 
could ever sink so low? 
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She dismissed the odious suggestion 
hurriedly. Rufe was not like that. 
Rufe would never be cruel to her. Had 
she not seen for herself how instantly 
he had succumbed at the mere thought 
of losing her. He would get sense in 
time. Solomon had himself told her 
she must be patient, and anyhow she 
was not thinking of being married 
for ever so long. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a 
certain air of suppressed exhilaration 
about Rufe. Once or twice he jingled 
the money in his pocket, for his weekly 
wage had been paid that day. More- 
over, he got through his usual tasks 
with amazing speed. These symptoms 
were not lost on Solomon, and he 
arrested his dairy-chap as the latter 
was galloping downstairs towards six 
o’clock. 

‘Where be goin’, my lad?’ 

Rufe had doffed his ‘pinner’ and 
assumed coat and cap. 

‘I’m just off for a walk, Measter.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the farmer reflectively. 
‘Rosie, bain’t ye ready yet? Here’s 
Rufe a-settin’ off wi’out ye. Sit down, 
my lad, sit down; she’ll be ready in a 
minute.’ 

Rosie emerged from the back kitch- 
en, where she had been washing up. 

“Ye’re just ready, aren’t ye, maidie? 
Hurry up, ’t is a lovely evenin’ for a 
stroll.’ 

Rosie dashed back to the sink, 
where much clattering denoted her 
feverish activity; Rufe, instead of 
sitting down, stood in the doorway, 
petulantly tapping his foot. 

‘The washin’-up could wait,’ called 
out Solomon presently. ‘This here 
young feller’s losin’ patience. She 
could leave the rest o’ her job till she 
do come back, could n’t she, Mrs. 
Bond?’ 

‘There, she’s all but done now,’ 
snapped Granma. ‘It’ll-do Rufe no 
harm to cool his heels for a bit. 
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T wadden’t the fayshion in my day to 
"leave jobs half finished.’ 

Rosie, being under the impression 
that her sweetheart had enlisted the 
farmer’s good-natured intervention, 
felt her spirits rise as she completed 
her work, and it was with a beaming 
face that she presently joined Rufe, 
attributing his clouded brow to the 
fact of his impatience at waiting 

‘I did n’t think you’d get done so 
soon,’ she observed, as they mounted 
the lane; ‘but I did make so much 
haste as I could. Be us goin’ Branston 
way?’ 

‘Please yourself,’ retorted he. 

‘All ways is alike to I,’ returned she; 
‘but I’ve a-brought my bank book, 
an’ I did think I’d pay in a few shillin’ 
at post office if we did go past. © 
Granma do gie Ia share o’ the money 
she gets for the butter (she do get 
part profits, you know), but she do tell 
I I must save it. Have ’ee brought 
your book, Rufe? Ye mid put away 
your dibs same time as I do mine.’ 

‘Nay, I have n’t got it,’ he rejoined 
shortly. ‘Let’s go up the Drove and 
on to the downs. I do often tell ’ee 
I’ve no such likin’ for Branston.’ 

“We could get on to downs t’other 
side,’ suggested she. ‘It do seem a pity 
not to put away thic money now I’ve 
a-got it. It ’uc be a good job to put 
away yours afore it d’ melt. Do ’ee 
run back for your book.’ 

‘Nay, I'll not,’ he returned ob- 
stinately. ‘Us’ll go up the Drove and 
look for wild strawberries near the 
wood. Us’ll maybe get a chance to 
do a bit o’ cwortin’,’ he added more 
pleasantly. ‘We do never seem to ha’ 
time to say a word to each other. I'll 
take my book to Branston later on.’ 

Rosie, disarmed by his words and 
the expression which accompanied 
them, forbore to urge him further, and 
they strolled up to the downs happily 
enough, Rufe seeming to enjoy the 
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expedition as much as she did. Rosie’s 
attraction for him was still strong; 
her gleeful chatter amused him, the 
evening was warm and pleasant, and, 
after all, his excursion to Branston 
was only postponed. They saw the 
sun set before they returned, descend- 
ing the lane at a rapid pace, for 
Rosie’s. conscience smote her at the 
lateness of the hour, and Rufe had 
his private reasons for being in a 
hurry. 

He deemed it best to accompany 
her to the house; but his design of 
slipping away unobserved after she 
had entered was frustrated by the 
appearance of the farmer, who hailed 
him from the threshold. 

‘Step in, my bwoy,’ he cried. ‘I’ve 
a-looked to everything myself this 
evenin’. Step in an’ sit ’ee down. 
We’ve a-worked so hard to-day that 
I was thinkin’ o’ havin’ a extry drap 
o’ zider, an’ I do low you would n’t 


ha’ any objections to goin’ shares wi’ 
> 


‘Thank ye, sir, I’m sure,’ rejoined 
Rufe, but his face fell. 

Asa matter of fact, he cared less for 
the actual liquor which he consumed 
than for the delectable company in 
whose society he was accustomed to 
partake of it; and the company at the 
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‘Three Choughs,’ which was the 
hostelry he usually frequented, had 
been more than ever to his liking of 
late. 

Instead of meeting these kindred 
spirits and making plans for possible 
adventures, he found himself com- 
pelled to pass the evening in the 
family circle, listening to an occasional 
brief remark from the farmer, or to 
the equally unexciting conversation 
of Mrs. Bond, who held forth at con- 
siderable length as to her late hus- 
band’s predilection for dry smoking. 
This topic did not at all interest Rufe, 
and he resented the fact that he was 
obviously designed to apply the moral 
to himself. The presence of Gran- 
ma, moreover, effectually prevented 
Rosie’s company being any solace 
to him. 

His glance, wandering towards the 
open window, presently attracted Mrs. 
Bond’s attention, and she sharply 
desired the girl to close the shutters 
and draw the curtain. 

While Rosie obeyed, the farmer 
rose and locked and bolted the house 
door, thus effectively precluding any 
chance of Rufe’s escape. 

‘I mid jist so well be in prison,’ the 
lad said to himself, and he ground his 
teeth savagely. 


(To be continued) 





BRITISH WRITERS ON THE UNITED STATES* 


BY ROBERT S. RAIT 


In The Sketchbook, Washington Irv- 
ing lamented a ‘literary animosity 
daily growing up between England 
and America.’ Writers in this coun- 
try, he said, were ‘instilling anger and 
resentment into the bosom of a youth- 
ful nation, to grow with its growthand 
to strengthen with its strength.’ In 
a postscript to Bracebridge Hall he 
returned to the theme. He quoted 
from the Quarterly Review a ‘generous 
text,’ which he lamented ‘that publi- 
cation should so often forget’: 


There is a sacred bond between us by 
blood and by language which no cir- 
cumstances can break. Our literature 
must always be theirs; and, though their 
laws are no longer the same as ours, we 
have the same Bible, and we address one 
common Father in the same _ prayer. 
Nations are too ready to admit that they 
have natural enemies; why should they 
be less willing to believe that they have 
natural friends? 


Irving insisted that the people of 
the United States were not only the 
natural but also the conscious and 
willing friends of the people of Great 
Britain, but they had ‘been rendered 
morbidly sensitive by the attacks 
made upon their country by the 
English press; and their occasional 
irritability on this subject has been 
misinterpreted into a settled and un- 


*1. Travels in the United States, 1798-1802 By 
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bg Charles Altschul. New York: Doran 
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natural hostility.’ The friendship of 
which Irving spoke was not much 
more than courtesy, for he was not 
‘so sanguine as to believe that the 
two nations are ever to be bound to- 
gether by any romantic ties of feeling.’ 
Irving knew this country well. He 
had been recognized as the first great 
man of letters that the Republic had 
produced, and he had many British 
friends, among them Sir Walter Scott, 
to whom he had paid (for our pleasure 
and profit as well as his own) a well- 
recorded visit at Abbotsford. Of all 
Americans then living he was prob- 
ably the most hopeful about the 
future relations of his country and 
ours. Other observers were less confi- 
dent; and, in the year before the 
Sketchbook was published, John Bris- 
ted, an Englishman who had become 
domiciled in the United States, as- 
sured us that ‘Delenda est Carthago’ 
was the motto of America with regard 
to Great Britain, and that the ocean 
would ‘ere long have its waters deeply 
dyed with American and British 
blood.’ Bristed’s belief was the result, 
not of acute observation of conditions 
in America, but of an emotional zeal 
for his adopted country; and events 
have proved Irving to be the safer 
prophet. He himself contributed not 
a little to the realization of better 

things than he dared to prophesy. 
Irving’s indignation at the treat- 
ment of his own country and peop'e 
by some of the English writers of the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
was not without cause. Yet during 
the American war itself the tone of 
151 
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men of letters had been friendly to 
the Americans; and Wraxall scarcely 
exaggerated when he said, in his 
Memoirs, that, with the exception of 
Johnson and Gibbon, ‘all the eminent 
or shining talents of the country were 
marshaled in support of the Colonies.’ 
Johnson’s defense of his position was 
so weak that Boswell dared to get 
the better of him in argument. He 
was rewarded, a little later in the 
conversation, by an unusually offen- 
sive remark, for which the great man 
apologized by admitting that it was 
a revenge for the American discussion, 
and that he had deferred it ‘because, 
Sir, I had nothing ready. A man can- 
not strike till he has his weapons.’ 
On another’ occasion, Johnson’s ill- 
tempered vehemence against the 
Americans subjected him to a rebuke 
from Miss Seward, who certainly re- 
garded herself as representing (and 
did, in this instance, represent) the 
literary opinion of the time: ‘Sir, this 
is an instance that we are always most 
violent against those whom we have 
injured.’ Gibbon’s silent votes in the 
House of Commons for what he 
described as ‘the rights, though not, 
perhaps, the interest of the mother 
country’ were determined by his per- 
sonal relations with Lord North and 
the government, all of whose measures 
he did not approve. There is a third 
exception, John Wesley, who, like 
Johnson, wrote a pamphlet in defense 
of the government; but Wesley’s first 
impulses — he was apparently con- 
verted by Johnson — were on the side 
of the colonists. 

‘In spite of all my rooted prejudice,’ 
he told Lord Dartmouth in 1775, ‘I cannot 
avoid thinking (if I think at ail) that an 
oppressed people asked for nothing more 
than their legal rights, and that in the 
most modest and inoffensive manner 
which the nature of the thing would allow’ 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. xi, App. 5, p. 378). 


Hume gave point to Johnson’s gibe 
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that ‘he was a Tory by chance’ by 
agreeing with Burke and Chatham, 
and he foretold the success of the 
Americans (Hill Burton’s Hume, ii, 
p. 482). Soldiers, like Lord Balcarres, 
who took part in the war, acknowl- 
edged ‘the great fundamental points 
of military institution — sobriety, 
subordination, regularity, and cour- 
age,’ which had produced the Ameri- 
can victory. Nor, though the evidence 
is scarcely relevant to purely literary 
opinion, should it be forgotten that, 
when the war was over and the Amer- 
ican cause had triumphed, the King 
in his first interview with the Envoy 
of the Republic, acknowledging the 
agitation of his feelings, had, in 
brave and manly words, assured the 
Ambassador that, as he had been the 
last man in Great Britain to admit 
the independence of his American 
Dominions, he would likewise be the 
last to infringe it. 

There never has been any change 


‘In the attitude of our great writers 


towards the American people; and the 
books of which Irving complained 
were the work of men who, with one 
exception, had little claim to distinc- 
tion. ‘It has been the peculiar lot of 
our country,’ he wrote, ‘to be visited 
by the worst kind of English travel- 
ers.’ A brief survey of some of their 
productions will show that the words 
were not unjustified. The worst of all 
these ignoble books was Travels in the 
United States, 1798-1802, by John 
Davis (published in 1803). It was 
dedicated by permission to President 
Jefferson and contained a letter from 
him to the author, and it thus at- 
tracted much more attention than it 
deserved. 

Davis had wandered through parts 
of the United States, making a pre- 
carious living as a tutor; his book was 
full of painful efforts at wit and of 
exercises in the sentimentalism which 
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was characteristic of the period, and 
it was grossly offensive to the Amer- 
icans. It was followed in 1805 by 
Richard Parkinson’s Tour in America 
in 1798-1800, which, though a more 
respectable production than its pred- 
ecessor, was also the work of an un- 
successful adventurer, who missed the 
comforts of the old country, resented 
his failure to make his way in the new, 
and avenged himself by scurri'ous 
attacks upon a people who had not 
appreciated him. Another unlucky 
speculator, Charles William Janson, 
who had been, among other things, a 
briefless barrister in Rhode Island, 
likewise vented his wrath upon the 
manners and morals of the people of 
the United States (The Stranger in 
America, 1807) H. B. Fearon’s Nar- 
rative (1818) professed a profound ad- 
miration for George Washington; but 
the writer found that there was little 
scope for himself and his friends in the 
States, and he took the opportunity of 
indulging in many disagreeable and 
frequently silly reflections upon the 
American people. An equally bitter 
tone pervades Thomas Ashe’s Travels 
in America (1809). These men are all 
unknown to fame, and the Americans 
may have resented more deeply the 
‘Odes and Epistles (1806) of Tom 
Moore, who had made a journey 
through the States. ‘How far I was 
right in assuming the tone of a satirist 
against a people whom I viewed but 
as a stranger and a visitor, is a doubt 
which my feelings did not allow me 
to investigate,’ he says in his preface. 
He had nothing but scorn for the 
‘bastard Freedom’ of the United 
States, and he foretold their ‘slow and 
cold stagnation into vice’: 

"T is one dull chaos, one unfertile strife 


Betwixt half-polished and half-barbarous’ 


life. 


Irving’s protest did not put an end 
to the foolish and trivial criticisms of 
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American manners which had _ ren- 
dered such books irritating to the 
Americans. Adlard Welby (Visit to 
North America, 1821) found ‘a most 
unconciliating manner of studiously 
avoiding common civility,’ and ex- 
pressed grave doubts of the possession 
by the American people of ‘the very 
essential Christian principle of good- 
will and benevolence.’ Thomas Hamil- 
ton’s Men and Manners in America 
(1833), and Captain Marryat’s Diary 
in America (1839) were productive of 
further and not unnatural irritation. 
It would be useless to pursue these 
publications further, but a few words 
must be said about three books which 
provoked much controversy. 

Captain Basil Hall, R.N., a dis- 
tinguished traveler in many lands, 
who visited Scott at Abbotsford, pub- 
lished in 1829 a volume of Travels in 
North America. He had undertaken 
the tour in the hope of writing a book 
which would help to reconcile the two 
nations, but he came to the conclusion 
that of ‘the spirit of generous rivalry 
and cordial international respect there 
are but feeble traces in our relations 
with America, and not the slightest 
spark in theirs with us.’ The two 
peoples, he thought, had a ‘mutual 
hostility’; and he expressed himself 
very freely about American manners 
and customs. The indignation aroused 
by his book was revived by Mrs. 
Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (1832). Emigration to 
America had failed to satisfy Mrs. 
Trollope’s hopes, and she frankly con- 
fessed: ‘I do not like them, .I do not 
like their principles, I do not like their 
manners, I do not like their opinions.’ 
Her narrative makes it equally clear 
that the Americans did not like Mrs. 
Trollope. A clever satirical writer, 
she produced a book which had a 
wide circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and did much to poison the 
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intercourse between the two peoples. 
Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope were 
probably in Dickens’s mind when old 
Mr. Weller gave his son a prescription 
for raising the costs in Bardwell »v. 
Pickwick: ‘Let the gov’ner . . . write 
a book about the ’Merrikins as’ll pay 
all his expenses and more if he blows 
’em up enough.’ By the irony of fate, 
Dickens himself soon became involved 
in a somewhat similar controversy. 
His criticisms on America were more 
reasonable and much less trivial than 
Mrs. Trollope’s, and the popularity 
of their author in America gave them 
the sharpness of the wounds of a 
friend. It is unnecessary to enter 


into the controversy, and we shall 
content ourselves with quoting the 
comment of Leslie Stephen in the 
Dictionary of National Biography: 
‘The Americans were still provincial 
enough to fancy that the first impres- 
sions of a young novelist were really 


of importance.’ 

There is plenty of evidence, besides: 
Irving’s, about the effect of these 
publications. J. R. Godley, in his 
Letters from America (1844), lamented 
the tone of English travelers. At 
Baltimore, in November 1842, he had 
seen ‘everyone reading Dickens’s Notes 
and most people exceedingly angry.’ 
He attributed the circumstance that 
‘the masses in America look with a 
far more friendly feeling upon France 
than upon England,’ at all events in 
part, to the writings of De Tocqueville 
and Chevalier. Yet there were many 
travelers from the old country who 
wrote with appreciation and even with 
enthusiasm of the United States. 
John Palmer’s Journal (1817), John 
Bradbury’s Travels (1817), John M. 
Duncan’s Travels (1823), Adam Hodg- 
son’s Letters (1824), An English Gen- 
tleman’s Excursion (1824), were all 
courteous and frequently laudatory. 
Morris Birkbeck’s Notes on America 
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(1818) were written with the admira- 
tion of a new settler; William Tell 
Harris’s Remarks Made During a Tour 
(1821) and An Englishwoman’s View 
of Society and Manners in America 
(1821) showed enthusiasm for Amer- 
ican institutions. Francis Hall, a lieu- 
tenant in the 14th Light Dragoons, 
in his Travels in Canada and the United 
States (1818), protested against the 
criticism of American manners, re- 
corded that he did not ‘meet with a- 
single instance of incivility betwixt 
Canada and Charleston, except at the 
Shenandoah Point, from a drunken 
English deserter,’ wrote with enthu- 
siasm of the society he met at Wash- 
ington, and paid a high tribute to the 
American army. A much more dis- 
tinguished writer than any of these, 
Miss Harriet Martineau (Society in 
America, 1837, and Retrospect of 
Western Travel, 1838), was prepared, 
by training and outlook, to be ap- 
preciative of the Americans and their 
institutions; and the many pages in 
which she recorded her impressions 
cannot have disappointed their ex- 
pectations. She found them both the 
wisest and the wittiest of nations. 

Not only is there, as we see, a cloud 
of witnesses on the other side of the 
controversy, but the books which 
asserted an insolent superiority in 
treating of things American were sub- 
jected to very severe criticism in this 
country. The Edinburgh Review dwelt 
upon the incredibility of the supposi- 
tion that the condition of the United 
States ‘has ever been so deplorable 
as to form a proper object for the 
contempt of Mr. Davis’; and it dealt 
equally severely with Parkinson, Ashe, 
and Janson, and referred contemptu- 
ously to both the politics and the 
poetry of Moore’s lucubrations. In 
dealing with Basil Hall, the same 
periodical protested against an array 
of trivial charges — ‘we can surely 
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let them eat their dinners, although 
somewhat faster than we can well 
follow’— and added that the remarks 
about spitting suggested a belief that 
no English gentleman had spat since 
the Heptarchy. Mrs. Trollope’s clever- 
ness, and the fact that her American 
experiences had converted her to 
Toryism, delighted Lockhart in the 
Quarterly; but the Edinburgh sub- 
jected her book to a severe criticism 
largely on the score of bad taste, and 
asserted that she had given the Amer- 
icans ‘as much provocation as the 
mere channel of private literature can 
possibly convey.’ 

It was generally admitted that 
Americans were unduly sensitive to 
English criticism; but their very im- 
patience, as Irving and others re- 
marked, proved ‘their respect for 
English opinion and their desire for 
- English amity, for there is never 
jealousy where there is not strong 
regard.” There were, however, more 
serious explanations, both of the criti- 
cisms themselves and of the sensitive- 
ness with which they were received, 
than mere irritation at American 
manners on the one hand and at Eng- 
lish superiority on the other. Some 
British travelers in the States had 
personal grievances, real or imaginary, 
against individual Americans, and 
their resentment took the form of 
insults to America; but it is more 
important to notice the conditions, 
alike in British and in American 
politics, which profoundly affected 
both the attacks upon America and 
the attitude of Americans to these 
attacks. Admiration for American 
institutions, and for the American 
people, became, unfortunately, al- 
most a test of party feeling in Great 
Britain. So early as 1805, Benjamin 
Silliman, an American traveler, no- 
ticed that in this country there were 
men ‘whose admiration of America 
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knows no bounds, whose language 
concerning us is always that of ex- 
travagant encomium, and who heap 
odium upon their own country in 
proportion as they exaggerate the 
advantages of ours,’ and that there 
were others, again, who could find no 
good in a Republic. 

A comparison of the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, with those of the 
Quarterly Review, in dealing with the 
books we have been describing, shows 
how intimately the discussion even of 
American manners and customs was 
connected with the political prejudices 
of the writers. The Tory found 
American institutions intolerable; the 
Whig regarded them with sympathy; 
the Radical used them as ammunition 
for attacks upon conditions at home. 
There was a further complication in 
the state of political affairs in America. 
Every British traveler, Whig, Tory, 
or Radical, expressed horror at the 
existence of slavery in the United 
States, and very few took any pains 
to moderate the expression of their 
horror. The friends of America in the 
British press never failed to insist 
upon this important qualification of 
their admiration for the Republic. 
The American conscience was not 
clear on the subject; and the constant 
repetition of British condemnation 
was correspondingly irritating. Until 
the emancipation of slaves in the 
British colonies, there was a tu quoque 
argument; and Americans did not fail 
to remember it when, for example, 
Sydney Smith wrote in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1824: 

On the subject of slavery, the conduct of 
America is, and has been, most reprehen- 
sible. It is impossible to speak of it with 
too much indignation and contempt; but 
for it, we should look forward with un- 
qualified pleasure to such a land of freedom, 
and such a magnificent spectacle of human 
happiness. 


This retort ceased to be available, 
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and the Americans found another 
reply to British sermons on slavery. 
They remembered the arguments 
about the condition of the lower 
classes in this country, and the con- 
trast with their happier contempo- 
raries in America, on which Whig and 
Radical travelers had laid great 
emphasis; and they came to the con- 
clusion that that condition was so bad 
that reproaches directed against slav- 
ery in America were only so many 
fresh proofs of our national hypocrisy. 
Cobbett’s Year's Residence in the 
United States of America (1819), 
though marked by its writer’s all- 
embracing pugnacity, is in the main a 
contrast between the two countries, 
designed to aid reform at home. He 
relates an anecdote which illustrates 
the effect of his own teaching upon 
American opinion. An old Loyalist 
once said to him: ‘ Well, Mr. Cobbett, 
I confess that I was always for King 
George during our Revolutionary 
War, but I believe all was for the 
best, for, if I had had my wishes, he 
might have treated us as he now 
treats the people of England.’ Cob- 
bett’s explanation of the iniquities of 
the ‘borough mongers’ relieved the 
poor old King of the responsibility, 
but did not modify the general im- 
pression of English institutions; and 
those who are familiar with his vigor- 
ous and racy style and with the 
violence of his statements will realize 
how profound that impression must 
have been. 

We know, from the evidence of 
many observers, how keenly Amer- 
icans watched the course of political 
controversy in this country; and they 
found much to confirm what Cobbett 
and others had. taught them about 
the poorer classes in Great Britain. 
Godley, in 1844, found the statesmen 
and wealthy classes friendly, but la- 
mented that ‘the popular mind feeds 
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on absurd and exaggerated accounts 
of the miserable and enslaved state 
of the lower classes in England, and 
of the pride and privileges of the 
aristocracy.’ Sir Charles Lyell, in his 
Second Visit to the United States (1849) 
was told that a great effect had been 
produced in America by ‘the letters 
lately published by Mr. Colman on 
English Agriculture, in which the 
poverty, ignorance, and stationary 
condition of the British peasantry are 
painted in most vivid colors’; and that 
Lord Shaftesbury’s speeches ‘on the 
miseries endured by women and boys 
in coal mines, factories, etc.,’ had also 
deeply impressed American readers. 
British horror of slavery was heartfelt 
and genuine, but, in other ways, our 
own hands were not clean; and it was 
in vain that our critics pointed out 
the essential difference between slav- 
ery and the condition of a laborer or 
a factory hand in this country. We 
were condemned out of our own 
mouths; and the Americans, con- 
vincing themselves that the peasant 
in Great Britain was less happy than 
the slave in America, resented — 
whatever their own attitude to slavery 
might be—the tone adopted by 
British writers in discussing the ques- 
tion of abolition. The wonder, indeed, 
is that our critical travelers did not 
do more harm than they actually did; 
and it is pleasant to find that Professor 
Daubeny, of Oxford, who printed for 
private circulation in 1843 a Journal 
of a Tour Through the United States 
and Canada (made in 1837-8), was 
impressed by the ‘assurances of at- 
tachment to England’ which he re- 
ceived and by the friendly discus- 
sions which he heard everywhere 
about ‘Brougham, Canning, Mel- 
bourne, and the little Queen.’ 

If the travelers were often insulting 
in their tone towards America, a cor- 
rective could be found not only in 
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English reviews of their productions, 
but also in many incidental remarks 
scattered through the writings of our 
great poets and men of letters. Words- 
worth, in Ruth, described the youth 
from Georgia as having fought for the 
colonists and as coming to England 
‘when America was free’; and in the 
Tract on the Convention of Cintra he 
said: ‘In the course of the last thirty 
years, we have seen two wars waged 
against Liberty — the American war, 
and the war against the French people 
in the early stages of their Revolution.’ 
He censured the ‘presumptuous ir- 
reverence of the principles of justice, 
and blank insensibility to the affec- 
tions of human nature, which deter- 
mined the conduct of our government,’ 
and he praised the American spirit 
of resistance, ‘subtle, ethereal, mighty, 
incalculable.’ Shelley in the Revolt of 
Islam (1818) described America as 
the home of freedom: 


Yes, in the desert there is built a home 

For Freedom. Genius is made strong to 
rear 

The monuments of man beneath the dome 

Of a new heaven; myriads assemble there 

Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or 
fear, 

Drive from their wasted homes. 


Southey, who wrote the Quarterly 
article from which Irving quoted, com- 
posed, during the war of 1812-1814, 
an ode in which he attacked not the 
people of the United States but the 
rulers who afflicted with their mis- 
rule the indignant land 

Where Washington hath left 


His aweful memory 
A light for after times; 


and he prophesied their repudiation 
by their own countrymen. Byron, in 
his Ode on Venice (1818), wrote a 
eulogy on America, whose people were 
‘nursed in the devotion of Freedom,’ 
which their fathers had fought for 
and bequeathed. Coleridge, who, like 
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other people in this country, was in- 
tensely irritated by the ‘shallowness 
and vulgar incivility of English visi- 
tors to the United States,’ described 
America in 1829 as ‘Britain with 
elbow room and doubly free’: 


Each heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral 
blood, 
Domestic honor, awe of womanhood. 


Sydney Smith, who, as an investor 
in Pennsylvanian securities, said some 
hard things about the repudiation 
controversy in 1843, was stung by a 
retort that his letters showed a : morbid 


“hatred of America. 


‘Hate America!’ he replied, ‘I have 
loved and honored America all my life; 
and in the Edinburgh ‘Review, and at all 
opportunities which my trumpery sphere 
of action has afforded, I have never ceased 
to praise and defend the United States.’ 


In a later generation, Thackeray 
‘felt almost as much at home in 
Broadway as on the Brompton pave- 
ment’; and, on the occasion of his 
second American lecturing tour, was 
‘no longer starting for a new world but 
returning to friends and to familiar 
associations.’ The Virginians (1857-9) 
was a sequel to this visit and to the 
Four Georges, who made their first 
appearance on American platforms. 
It is difficult to realize what the most 
devout American critics found to 
resent in the book; but one of Thack- 
eray’s American friends wrote to him, 
in June 1858: ‘I’ve been fighting for 
you in papers, etc., for of course 
you know how you’ve been abused by 
us for The Virginians, and especially 
the Washington.’ The date shows that 
the abuse must have related to the 
earlier chapters of the novel, which 
was issued in parts; but we had 
hitherto believed that George War- 
rington himself was the only person 
who disliked the Colonel Washington 
of the Castlewood days. Even the 
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most perfervid American must have 
been satisfied with the later passage 
in which Thackeray, putting his own 
thoughts into the mouth of a soldier 
who had fought for King George 
against the Americans, speaks of the 
American leader as ‘a character to 
admire and revere, a life without a 
stain, a fame without a flaw.’ 

Thackeray naturally leads us to the 
historians, whose honorable society 
may claim The Virginians as well as 
The Four Georges; and, indeed, it is 
scarcely necessary.to enlarge upon 
the affection for America and the 
Americans cherished by men of letters 
of the last generation. One sentence 
may suffice. ‘Since their noble closing 
of their Civil War, I have looked to 
them [the Americans] as the hope of 
our civilization’ (Meredith, Letters, 
ii, 388). The words have acquired a 
new significance to-day. 

Mr. Altschul’s survey of the kind 
of information about the War of 
Independence which is. taught to 
children in American schools —a 
most useful investigation which may 
have far-reaching results — gives fresh 
point to the question: How have 
British historians treated the con- 
troversy? It must, of course, be ad- 
mitted that the standpoints of his- 
torians in this country and in America 
are necessarily different. Bannock- 
burn is an incident in the history of 
England, but it is much more than an 
incident in the history of Scotland; 
and the year 1776, or the year 1783, 
must always have a larger place in an 
American than in a British book. 
Varying estimates of the relative 
importance of events cannot but 
nourish differences in the emotions 
with which those events are regarded; 
and Dr. Johnson himself would agree 
that a citizen of the United States 
‘is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force’ by relating the 
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story of his country’s freedom. We 
should therefore expect to find our 
own accounts of the great quarrel 
more impartial than those written in 
America; and, on the whole, the ex- 
pectation will not be disappointed, 
though it should be added that, in 
recent times, American historians have 
rivaled our own writers both in the 
determination to be just and in the 
desire to be generous. 

It would not help our investigation 
to examine such works as John 
Andrews’s History of the War with 
America, France, Spain, and Holland 
(1785-6), published immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities, or the 
careful, and, in some respects, still 
authoritative History of the American 
War (1794), by Charles Stedman, an 
American Loyalist who had been an 
officer in Howe’s army. The first 


‘general historian to treat the subject 


was John Adolphus. He was born in 
1768, and was therefore fifteen years 
old at the time of the Peace of Ver- 
sailles; and he published in 1802 three 
volumes on the History of England 
from 1760 to 1783. Adolphus lived too 
near the events to avoid all traces of 
bitter feeling, but his general attitude 
is expressed in one of his early remarks 
about the opposition to the Stamp 
Act: 

The inhabitants of great part of North 
America were strongly imbued with the 
spirit of liberty which characterizes the 
natives of Britain, from whom they 
derived their origin, and with that jealous 
irritability which is the companion and 
best guard of uncontaminated freedom. 


Adolphus’s sympathies were modified 
by his insistence on the strictly legal 
position and by his dependence on 
Stedman’s book. He himself shared 
the opinion of Josiah Tucker that, as 
‘the expense of the contest would more 
than countervail all the advantages 
to be derived from an enforced and 
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sullen submission,’ it would have been 
~ -gest to grant independence at once; 
and he described Tucker’s advice as 
‘no less wise than noble,’ but ‘utterly 
impracticable in a deliberative gov- 
ernment.’ He resented the execution 
of André and other incidents in the 
war; but the American reader may be 
satisfied with the words in which an 
Englishman, writing in 1802, spoke 
of General Washington: 

Perhaps no personal character ever 
stood on a more elevated point of view 
than that of Washington at this period 
[1783]. The triumph of the American 
cause was justly attributed to his persever- 
ance, prudence, and judgment; and his 
self-denial formed a noble and dignified 
example, rarely paralleled. 


Lord Stanhope’s History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht (1836-63), 
written from a Whig standpoint, 
definitely adopted the American cause. 
Happy [he says] had it been for England 
if the views of her Ministers at that period 
had expanded with her territory, and led 
them to treat their distant settlers not as 
lonely dependents, but rather as_ fellow 
subjects and as freemen! Happy had they 
refrained from measures of aggression 
which —rashly urged in council, but feebly 
supported in war — have converted many 
once loyal and contented provinces into a 
rival empire! 
Macaulay, in reviewing Southey’s Col- 
loquies, took the opportunity of re- 
marking that Southey 
never speaks of the people of the United 
States with that pitiful affectation of con- 
tempt by which some members of his party 
have done more than wars or tariffs can 


do to excite mutual enmity between two 
communities formed for mutual friendship. 


Sir George Trevelyan, in his Early 
History of Charles James Fox (1880) 
and in more recent works, has been 
more American than most recent 
Americans in his denunciation of the 
policy of the British Government. 
The Early History of Charles James 
Fox appeared before the volumes of 
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Mr. Lecky’s History of England in the 
18th Century (1878-1890) which treat- 
ed of the American war; and, though 
Mr. Lecky’s object was to present 
what he regarded as a more balanced 
view than that of Sir George Trevel- 
yan, his sympathy with essential 
points ip the American contention was 
clearly expressed. Most important of 
all for the formation of general opinion 
were Macaulay’s Essays and J. R. 
Green’s Short History for these books 
have, more than any others, influenced 
the writers of historical textbooks, 
and, through them, successive genera- 
tions of school children and young 
students. It is largely owing to the 
influence of Macaulay that we can 
say that, for at least fifty years, we 
have taught in our schools that the 
disasters of the years 1776-1783 were 
the deserved and inevitable results of 
an unwise policy; and that, whatever 
may be said from a purely legal or 
technical standpoint, our cause, in 
our quarrel with the Americans, was, 
in the broad issues which alone are 
decisive in such a question, not a 
r'ghteous cause. 

This is the faith in which we and 
our fathers have been nurtured; and 
this early teaching explains no small 
part of the friendly feeling which we 
have entertained for our American 
kinsfolk since we can remember any- 
thing at all. ‘They never pardon who 
have done the wrong’ is not an in- 
variable rule of human history. Even 
the few textbooks which have taken 
a different line have done so with 
very emphatic reservations, and have 
conceded that in George Washington 
the Americans possess one of the 
great men of all times. ‘In truth,’ 
concludes one of these books, ‘the 
best laurels reaped in this unsatisfac- 
tory contest were those which adorned 
the brow of George Washington.’ 
Washington has been, for generations, 
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a hero of British as well as of American 
boyhood; and those of us who were 
children when the Civil War had 
recently closed were taught a not 
less reverent admiration for Lincoln. 
Many of us were brought up on the 
books which described the careers of 
Lincoln’s great associates; and From 
Log Cabin to White House or From 
Tan Yard to White House could be 
found in our small collections of treas- 
ured books. 

In 1831, Washington Irving re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the 
University of Oxford, the first Amer- 
ican to be enrolled among Oxford 
doctors. In 1902, the will of Cecil 
Rhodes multiplied a thousandfold the 
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already numerous links between Ox. 
ford and the United States, links 
which are pleasantly recorded by the 
periodical publication, The American 
Oxonian, mentioned in a note to 
this paper. The foundation of the 
American Rhodes Scholarships, which 
in the last fifteen years have made 
so many Anglo-American friendships, 
was a happy celebration of the un- 
broken sympathy which has existed, 
through all the changes and chances 
of political affairs, between the men 
of letters of this country and ‘our 
American kinsfolk, from the days of 
Scott and Irving to those of Lowell, 
Tom. Hughes, Leslie Stephen, and 
Lord Bryce. 


THE ROOTS OF FAITH* 


BY DAVID 8S. CAIRNS 


Reuicious faith has often been 
disparagingly contrasted with science 
on the ground that the knowledge 
which it is supposed to give us of God 
and the Eternal World is plainly 
‘interested,’ that the emotions and 
the imagination play so large a part 
in it that it is utterly untrustworthy, 
whereas all scientific knowledge has 
been discovered by the rigorous appli- 
cation of the inductive methods and 
the complete suppression of every- 
thing but the pure love of truth. 

Huxley has put the matter with his 
usual trenchancy, and has roundly 
asserted that to let the emotions and 


imagination influence our judgment. 


*An Address delivered in King’s College, Lon- 
on. 


is ‘immoral’; _and Arnold has ex- 
pressed the same idea in the line. 


Nor does the being hungry prove that we 
have bread. 


The aim of this address is to examine 
the roots of the central religious con- 
viction, and to show the fundamental 
kinship between scientific discovery 
and the discovery of God. 

Much ground has to be covered in a 
brief space of time, and I shall, there- 
fore, be unable to treat the matter 
here in any but a general and 
popular way. But I believe that the 
view in question can be vindicated 
in a much more thoroughgoing fash- 
ion than is possible in this brief 
summary of it. I shall be content now 
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if I can provoke further thought on 
the matter and suggest new lines of 
inquiry. 

First of all the point must be 
pressed that by abandoning the Chris- 
tian and the Theistic explanations 
because of their difficulties we do not 
get away from further difficulties of 
the very gravest kind. We have, in 
fact, a much larger problem than the 
problems of Christian Theism at once 
upon our hands, the tremendous and 
perennial problem of the world —a 
problem which confronts every think- 
ing human being to-day as it has 
done from the very earliest dawn of 
personal life and thought. What is 
that problem? It is that out of Nature 
there has come a being, Man, who is 
in certain essential qualities higher 
than Nature, and whom Nature 


seems to be at once seeking to nurture 
and to destroy. Leaving on one side 
the many obvious ways in which 


Nature nurtures him, she seems to be 
continually seeking to disintegrate 
his personality by the outward shocks 
of circumstance and of death; and 
to lay siege to him from within the 
walls of the City of Mansoul. By 
the inward sap of temptation, arising 
from the animal nature within him, 
she seeks to’ destroy his personality 
and to reduce him to the level of the 
beasts of the field. What is one to 
make of this tremendous riddle of 
the world? 

No man can evade it. The prob- 
lem is set him by the constitution of 
his nature. He is born into it, and 
inherits both the riddle and the par- 
tial solution which previous genera- 
tions have found. We shall never 
understand the Christian Revelation 
until we understand that, rightly or 
wrongly, it claims to be the solution 
of this fundamental riddle, and not an 
additional problem added to it. Hence 
when we abandon Christian Theism 
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we are face to face with the dark and 
formidable mystery which lies behind 
all the rest. 

Some may object to the way in 
which that riddle has been formu- 
lated. It seems to me, however, that 
only one point in it can fairly even be 
questioned. What do we mean by 
saying that man is higher than 
Nature? 

Of course, the answer to that im- 
plies a definition of Nature, a point 
on which to-day, as in the days when 
J. S. Mill wrote his famous essay on 
Nature, there is still endless ambigu- 
ity. To put the matter briefly, I use 
the word Nature here in the sense in 
which Mill uses it, rather than in the 
sense in which Emerson and Words- 
worth used it — in the sense, that is 
to say, of the men of science rather 
than of the poets, and I mean by it 
the world known to the senses, the 
world that can be handled, measured 
and weighed in the scales or measured 
by the thermometer, the Nature ex- 
pounded in the textbooks of science. 

It is of ‘this world that we speak 
when we say that human personality 
is higher than Nature. What do we 
mean by that? Take your own inner 
life when you stand before a decision 
between the life of the senses and the 
life of the soul. You know what you 
mean when you say that the latter. 
is intrinsically higher and nobler than 
the former, or, as others put it, that 
it has absolute worth, worth for its 
own sake and not simply for that 
which it produces. So a noble per- 
sonality which embodies these stand- 
ards is higher than one which em- 
bodies simply the nature life. We 
cannot assert such intrinsic worth of 
nature. It is only thinkable of per- 
sonalities, who can reason and who 
can fashion ideals, and are free to 
choose and follow them. This dis- 
tinction in kind between absolute and 
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relative values it is, of course, impos- 
sible to prove, just because it is an 
ultimate thing. If a man does not see 
and feel the deep distinction between 
pleasure and duty, between the life 
of mere Nature and the life of the 
spirit, there is no more to be said. 
‘Ephraim is joined to his idols, let 
him alone.’ 

But if we accept this crucial posi- 
tion then I do not see at what other 
point our statement of the riddle of 
the world can be questioned. Nature 


has produced a Being higher than 


herself, whom nevertheless she seems 
to be ever seeking both to nurture 
and destroy. If it be so, then plainly 
man has here a twofold problem set 
him. It is a problem for his intelli- 
gence. How shall he explain it? It is 
a problem for his will. How shall he 
maintain his personality and over- 
come the world? 

We are concerned here with the 
former of these tasks, how to explain 
the riddle. It has, of course, the 
deepest and most intimate connection 
with the other, but we must, for the 
purpose of our argument, try to 
separate the two. 

All religion on the human side 
springs out of the grapple of man with 
the mystery of the world. Ali reli- 
gions are attempts to solve it, and to 
give man the mastery, to enable him 
to overcome the world. We are con- 
cerned here only with the Theistic 
religions, and our main task, now 
that we have stated the problem, is 
to try to show that faith in one living 
and good God who created Nature 
for the purpose of bringing into being 
and training personal spirits to whom 
He may communicate Himself, is not 
only an emotional and imaginative 
but a reasonable solution. I wish to 
show the likeness of the procedure 
of faith point by point with what is 
recognized to be reason in matters 
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of science. The deep, indeed radical, 
contrast which is often drawn between 
the procedure of science in solving 
its particular problems and of faith 
in attaining its solution of the riddle 
of the world seems to me to have 
been exaggerated in the gravest and 
most misleading way. Differences, 
of course, there are, and can be ex- 
plained, but these are comparatively 
superficial. The sharp contrast which 
some find is attained by the suppress- 
ing of certain elements in scientific 
procedure, and by the exaggeration 
of certain elements in the procedure 
of the man of faith. 

First of all, let us clear out of the 
way certain historical encumbrances 
which prevent us from grasping the 
spiritual roots of Theism. What is the 
primary cause of our belief in God? 
Many will at once turn to the Theistic 
arguments, the -cosmological argu- 
ment to a First Cause, the teleological 
argument from design in Nature to 
an intelligent Designer of the cosmos, 
and the ontological argument from 
the necessities of thought to the 
existence of a Necessary Being. I do 
not wish to enter into the long con- 
troversy as to the validity of these 
arguments now at all. They may be 
true or false, but true or false they 
are not the pathways along which. 
faith in God came into the world of 
men. They are, one and all, after- 
thoughts, which believing men 
reached in the endeavor to vindicate 
a conclusion that they had: reached 
in other ways. They are historically 
secondary, whereas the others are 
primary. Why are we here to-day, 
most of us, at any rate, I presume, 
believers in one living and true God? 
It is not because of Aquinas, and But- 
ler, and Paley, but because of Moses 
and the Prophets, and of Him “who 
declared the Father. When we turn 
to the sacred writings which record 
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and mirror the great Hebrew dis- 
covery of God we find hardly a trace 
of the traditional arguments. All 
there is intuition, revelation and open 
and immediate vision. From the be- 
ginning to the end of these writings 
everything relating to fundamental 
reality turns on the poles of Revela- 
tion and of Faith. It is only when we 
thus get to the heart of the matter 
that we can begin our comparison 
of religion and science. 

Now how does science proceed in 
her discoveries? Is there not all-the 
difference in the world between Reve- 
lation and Faith on the one hand and 
the rigorous use of the inductive 
methods on the other? Superficially 
it might seem as if this were the case. 
But is scientific discovery made 


simply by the use of the four induc- 
tive methods — agreement, difference, 
concomitant variations, and residues? 
To suppose it is to omit the most 


vital and interesting thing: of all, 
the birth of hypothesis. The great 
and dramatic moments in the progress 
of science are when its pioneers, after 
long brooding over the data which set 
their problems for them, leap far 
ahead of all verified knowledge and 
divine the solution, when Newton 
goes ‘voyaging through strange seas 
of thought, alone,’ when Darwin sees 
his unifying truth in a south-country 
lane, and Wallace, ill with fever in 
the southern island, is ‘stung by the 
splendor of a sudden thought.’ The 
story of the last century is full of such 
records, and it is not too much to say 
that the whole fabric of modern 
science and industry rests upon the 
truths discovered in such inspired 
moments. Let me add another not 
generally known to these histories. 
My friend and colleague, the late 
Principal Lindsay, once told me that 
Lord Kelvin told him that he never 
thought his way quite up to any one 
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of his great discoveries. He said that 
he brooded over the facts, which set 
him his problem, until there came a 
moment when his mind made a mortal 
spring out beyond anything that he, 
or any man, could demonstrate, and 
that he knew then in the very mar- 
row of his mind that the solution lay 
in a certain fact or set of facts. He 
said further, and this, I think, is of 
peculiar ‘nterest, that he was never 
able himself to supply the interven- 
ing steps, and that before he an- 
nounced these discoveries he always 
got Tait or Clerk Maxwell to work 
out these intervening steps for him. 
I repeated this story once to two 
very distinguished biologists, one Scot- 
tish and the other Continental (both 
of them, by the way, Gifford Lec- 
turers), and they said at once that 
that was how the great discoveries of 
science were always made, that the 
end was seen before the means. 

Now how like faith all that is, 
faith going out, not knowing whither 
it goeth, because it desireth a better 
country, even an heavenly — faith 
that discerns the unseen in the seen, 
and that lays hold in the darkness 
on the hand of God. Can we really 
avoid the conclusion that there is 
some deep kinship between them? 
I believe that there is this kinship, 
and that faith is genius. It is the 
power of discerning and laying hold 
on the fact that is most charged 
with meaning for the solution of the 
problem. 

But let me note the differences as 
well as the resemblance. Whereas 
science is concerned with particular 
problems, faith is always and every- 
where concerned with the universal 
problem, the problem of the meaning 
of the world, and its answer in God. 
The humblest and most illiterate 
man of faith is always dealing with a 
vaster and more radical problem 
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than the greatest man of science, 
unless in so far as that other is him- 
self a man of faith. It is as if in science 
the powers of the mind which in 
religion are directed on the whole, 
are in science focused on the part. 
It is possible that this gives them a 
more immediate precision and clear- 
ness within their more narrow range. 
But there is another large difference. 
It will at once be said: But is not 
this identification of faith with genius, 
even this comparison of faith with 
genius, dangerous and misleading? 
Objection may well come from two 
opposite quarters. The man of science 


may say that genius is too great a. 


name to give to faith, and the man 
of faith may object that all religious 
knowledge is morally conditioned, so 
that only he who does God’s will 
can know of the doctrine. I think it is 
enough to reply to this (1) that this 
genius of faith belongs potentially 
to every human being, and that we 
rightly give it a great name like 
genius because it is by far the most 
wonderful endowment that the spirit 
of man possesses. To be able to pass 
through the dense folds of the seen 
and temporal world and to discern 
and live by the knowledge of the 
unseen and eternal is surely the very 
culmination of evolution. What we 
call genius in handling the things of 
time is a smaller thing altogether. 
As regards the second point (2) that 
all spiritual knowledge is morally 
conditioned, I would say that this 
undoubted law of the spiritual life 
is abundantly recognized in the posi- 
tion I am seeking to put before you. 
It is only the humble, upright, and 
faithful man that has got the real 
facts of the problem before him. If a 
man is faithless to the light, he is 
necessarily blind to moral values 
and to the sacredness of personality, 
he cannot come to right conclusions 
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regarding the nature and meaning of 
the world and of human life. He sees 
the problem in an ill-proportioned 
and distorted way, and so he cannot 
solve it, he cannot have victorious 
faith. But while we recognize that 
this moral condition does not prevail 
in matters of scientific discovery, the 
fundamental similarity remains, and 
I would therefore submit to you that 
faith in God is an eminently reason- 
able thing. For what possible explana- 
tion of the great riddle of the world is 
there which does real justice to the 
sacredness of personality and the 
intrinsic supremacy of moral and 
spiritual values on the one hand, and 
the continuity of man on one side 
of his being with Nature on the other, 
which does not put at the heart of 
all things the one living and true 
God? 

It seems quite clear that, in spite 
of the deep distinction in kind be- 
tween Nature and Personality, they are 
linked up together in one system. 
We express this by taking Personality, 
and the coming into being of spiritual 
values, as the end for which Nature 
exists. We call the Nature system, 
therefore, teleological, instinct with 
purpose towards spiritual ends. Being 
one system it must have one ground 
or source, and the whole question is 
as to whether that source is or is not 
moral in character and aim. If we 
hold to the intrinsic and absolute 
value of moral ends it is rationally 
impossible to believe that that source 
can be anything but moral. To hold 
anything else leads inevitably to a 
depression of moral values and of 
the human personality which express- 
es them. Granting that there are 
many mysteries in the great system 
of nature and human life which 
with our imperfect knowledge we 
cannot as yet solve, we have this 
rational intuition that the source of 
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all things and law of all things is pure 
goodness, ‘a Being whom we describe 
least imperfectly when we name Him 
personal,’ for if we do not so name 
Him it is impossible without contra- 
diction to call Him good. It seems 
clear historically that this was the 
line along which the Hebrew prophets 
reached their marvelous discovery 
of God, which involved that glorious 
identification of goodness with sov- 
ereignty, of worth and truth on which 
all progress in religion depends. To 
identify the soul of the vast universe, 
with its abysses of mystery and its 
apocalypses of wisdom and _ power, 
with that sacred thing within our 
souls whose beauty leads us onward 
in never ending quest, that is the 
vital thing in faith. We link up our 
sense of goodness with our sense of 
all power by a vital intuition which is 
the beginning of a direct conscious- 


ness of the presence of the living God, 
an assurance of His presence, power, 
and reality which is capable of becom- 
ing more vivid than the sense of the 


reality of any human friend. But 
at first there is always an audacity in 
faith. To predicate that the stupen- 
dous universe in its hidden nature is 
one with this ideal in the soul of so 
fragile and transient a being as man 
is a great venture of the spirit. There 
is always something heroic about 
faith, therefore there is will in it as 
well as intuition, courage as well as 
genius, it is in a word the whole man 
acting and discerning at his highest 
level. 
II 

But if it be conceded that there is a 
close resemblance between faith and 
those intuitions which are at the 
heart of all scientific discovery, what 
are we to make of revelation? Have 
we not here something which is 
wholly unlike anything that we have 
in scientific knowledge — something, 
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we are told, that is quite antiquated’ 
and alien to the mind of free and 
living modern thought? I would 
submit with confidence that nothing 
can be less true. Take the illustra- 
tion which I have given above relat- 
ing to Lord Kelvin. We have seen 
that his discoveries depended on his 
superior instinct for the central fact, 
the fact most charged with meaning 
and most relevant for the solution 
of his particular problem. Is not that 
always the test of real ability? Infe- 
rior minds tend tosee all the facts on 
the same plane; real ability sees them, 
as it were, in different grades, and 
has an unerring instinct for the things 
that really matter. ‘And’ is the 
weakest of all the conjunctions, and 
‘therefore’ the strongest! So in the 
great problem of the meaning of the 
world there are innumerable facts 
that are not essential, but some that 
are more fully charged with world 
meaning than others, and some that 
are absolutely vital. 

What better word could we get for 
facts of the latter kind than that they 
are revelatory facts, facts which take 
away the veil of mystery from the 
great course of things, and show us 
its drift and meaning? Genius in 
ordinary knowledge is the power to 
discern such revelatory facts and to 
solve the problem in the light of 
them. Faith in religion is the power 
to discern that which is revelation 
from that which is not. It includes a 
perception of differing values in the 
world, and, if we will, of differing 
degrees of reality. Now the vital 
case for Theism to-day is that it is 
the view of things which is pivoted 
on the supreme value of moral Per- 
sonality, and is the one interpretation 
of the great universe which preserves 
and develops the interests of justice, 
mercy, truth, and liberty among men. 
What is the soul of this tremendous 
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warfare in which we are engaged in 
the blood and sweat and agony of 
these terrible years? We believe that 
the soul of all that is noblest in it is 
that force shall not triumph over 
reason and liberty. We believe that 
we are fighting for the soul of man. 
If we are in earnest with our belief, 
what we need above all things is more 


faith in the living God. Faith in God- 


and faith in the soul of man are 
vitally connected together. Christian 
Theism finds its central revelation 
of the meaning of the cosmos not in 
the immense spaces and magnitudes 
of the world of Nature, but in the 
soul of man. It believes that there 
in the world of justice, love, and truth 
the soul of the universe is revealed. 
It identifies this world with the world 
of reality, and says that the soul of 
the world is just. By this mortal 


spring of faith man passes out into 


the region for which he was born and 
into which he has been redeemed. 
For this faith in its perfection does 
not stop with faith in righteousness, 
love, and truth, but advances to Him 
in whose personality those eternal 
things were incarnate in a_ perfect 
human life. It finds there that earlier 
revelation in the soul of man immeas- 
urably enriched and deepened, God 
brought far nearer to the human 
spirit, and an energy of faith and love 
and hope thereby imparted to the 
disciple that sets him free for a new 
life in the Divine Kingdom. Its 
deepest intuition leads it to Jesus 
Christ as the climax of reve'ation, 
the place where the veil is taken away, 
and we can look on ‘the most real 
Being’ in the universe face to face. 
All Christian theology is simply the 
attempt to think the universe out 
again in terms of that vitalizing faith 
that ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.’ But this 
is simply another stage of the earlier 
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process, corresponding to the further 
revelation, and is likewise in conform- 
ity with the highest reason. 


III 


We have little time left for the last 
step in the analogy between the 
processes of science and the processes 
of faith which I have been endeavor- 
ing to bring to light in this lecture. 
But something remains still to be 
said, however imperfect it may be. 
How is it that the intuitions of scien- 
tific genius become realized and 
naturalized in the world of human 
life to-day? Partly by thought show- 
ing their connection with the existing 
world of discovered truth, but pri- 
marily by verification. The new 
intuition is submitted to crucial 
experiments intended to test its 
truth to the uttermost, the assump- 
tion, in itself to the Theist a signifi- 
cant one, that the world of Nature is 
so made that it will be silent to false- 
hood but respond to truth. Only 
when the universe responds does the 
intuition pass into the great store of 
demonstrated truth. 

Here again it is surely only neces- 
sary to point out that the analogy 
holds with the processes of faith. 
Faith in God must necessarily pass on 
into the verification of experience. 
The man who believes in God must 
put his life down upon his faith if he 
would have it increased. The man of 
science has his own smaller costs to 
face in the verification of his new 
truth. He risks his material posses- 
sions to a greater or less degree, and 
sometimes, unless he is very prudent, 
his own reputation. But the man who 
is out to verify his faith in the eternal 
must gamble with his whole life on 
Almighty God. 

This is what gives its splendor to the 
life of the Author and Perfecter of 
Faith, ‘the greatest and best believer 
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that ever lived.’ He lived and died 
for his idea of God. He made the 
great experimentum crucis, He laid 
His life down, and history is echoing 
and ringing yet with the answer. 
Great Nature responded. He rose 
from the dead on the third day, the 
divine spirit was given, and the Chris- 
tian Church exists in the world to-day 
in the hope of His coming Kingdom. 
It continues by virtue of the innumer- 
able human lives who have ventured 
upon the God whom Jesus revealed. 
We live to-day by faith which is not 
due only to our intuition, but to the 
momentum of their experience and 
to the verification of God which has 
come to us and to the world from 
their lives — from the way in which 
these lives by their beauty and truth 
and moral power and victory over 
the world have made God real and 
dear to our inmost souls. It has been 
*he Contemporary Review 
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truly said that the thing for which 
the Christian exists is to make it easier 
for others to believe in God. He exists 
in order to verify God to his kindred, 
his neighbors, and to all mankind, to 
make God’s goodness, His wisdom, 
His omnipresence, and His almighty 
power manifest through his life to his 
fellow men. It is to that great end 
that we are all called, and in its pur- 
suit an irresistible spiritual magnetism 
draws us to Him who is the Light and 
the Life of men. We know from expe- 
rience that these words are true of 
Him, and we know that in that great 
vital source of spiritual renewai and 
energy there lie the unmeasured 
forces that will regenerate our maimed 
and broken world, and lead mankind 
onward to that culminating day of 
human destiny when faith shall be 
lost in sight, and we shall know even 
as we have been known. 
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Ir was the hour of the evening 
parade, when the little dust devils 
were swirling down the, unwatered 
roads of the cantonment, that Dicky 
Magniac came galloping across the 
Cavalry parade ground on his big bay 
charger. He pulled the mare up upon 
her hind quarters, and proceeded to 
inspect two squadrons which were 
drawn up for an informal tent-pegging 
parade. They were a fine manly lot — 


deep-chested Sikhs from the land of 
the five rivers; slim and more deli- 
cately-featured Afridi mountaineers, 
with the light-blue eyes, pale faces, 
and the faded golden hair that some 
say is an inheritance of the old Greek 
invasion; Dogras, small and insignifi- 
cant-looking, but the hardest fighters 
in a tight corner that the whole of 
Asia possesses; and Hindustani Mus- 


sulmen, wiry and well-bred> T he glow 


\ 
} 
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of the Indian sunshine lit up their 
grave bronzed faces, jade green tur- 
bans, and flashing steel lance points 
in a dusty glory of golden splendor. 
They might have passed for a bas- 
relief tablet symbolical of India mili- 
tant, but only a French sculptor 
could have done justice to the subject. 
All of them were men of position in 
their own districts, who for the honor 
of serving in the National Cavalry 
had, according to custom, advanced 
the necessary money not only for the 
purchase of their own chargers, but 
also for their equipment, their sad- 
dlery, and their uniforms as well. For 
the Silladar system, as it is still called 
in India, is a survival of those old 
feudal days when the cavalryman was 
a knight rather than a trooper, and 
one who rallied round his overlord 
with his own gear, repaying himself 
with the spoils of victory. Surveying 
them with the many-colored medal 
ribbons that decorated their breasts, 
and which had been won on many an 
arduous campaign between Chitral 
and China, it seemed almost incredible 
that such professional veterans, who 
had thus already willingly given their 
all to the British Raj, could ever falter 
in their allegiance to it; and as he 
called the squadrons .to attention, and 
as a hundred blue-and-white lance 
pennons flew upward at his command, 
even Dicky Magniac, the skeptical, 
felt suddenly ashamed of his own 
quite vague suspicions of impending 
trouble in their midst. A Sikh officer, 
named Jemedar Bhagget Singh, can- 
tered up to him, and, after the usual 
salute, informed him of the number 
of men present. 


‘Only one hundred and seventy-. 


two lances out of two hundred and 
fifty?’ asked Dicky, in surprise. 
“Where are the rest?’ 

‘On guard, sahib, at fatigue, or 
sick.’ 
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‘Oh, hang it, Jemedar Sahib, they 
can’t all be sick!’ 

The Indian officer shrugged his 
shoulders a trifle impertinently. ‘Does 
the Lieutenant Sahib doubt my 
word?’ : 

Dicky looked at him curiously, for 
sulkiness is a rare characteristic of the 
Indian officer. ‘Of course not,’ he 
replied politely, ‘but after parade I 
will speak with you again about this 
matter. Now carry on.’ 

He rode down the motionless ranks 
until he reached the eleventh file, and 
then he nearly exploded with wrath. 
The Sikh, for certain reasons con- 
nected with his youthful vows, must 
never shave nor cut his hair. In the 
army the beard is parted and brushed 
back over the ears in a conventional 
manner that makes for imposing 
smartness, and the scalp hair tied 
neatly in a knot under the concealing 
turban remains invisible. The eleventh 
trooper, however, sat his horse with 
impudent unconcern, a hirsute mon- 
ster of long straggling beard and con- 
spicuously disheveled locks. 

‘What the blazing inferno is this?’ 
cried Dicky furiously, because he 
knew full well such an apparition 
stood for deliberate impertinence as 
well as for military untidiness. 

‘He is, indeed, a sloven,’ replied the 
young Jemedar coolly. 

‘A sloven!’ shouted Dicky. ‘A 
sloven! of all the blasted cheek ’ he 
paused suddenly. The East was here 
obviously attempting to make him 
lose his temper, and the East must 
therefore be disappointed. ‘He is a 
dirty wild beast,’ he said more calmly, 
‘so put him in the guardroom like a 
jungle animal in a cage.’ 

‘Sahib,’ interrupted the object of 
his criticisms with an insolent leer, 
‘I have taken a vow at the shrine of 
a national saint never again to bind 
my beard in army fashion. Must 
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I, therefore, suffer for my religion?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Dicky grim- 
ly—‘at least, not if the saint of 
your trust deals with you as justly 
as the regiment that you shall leave 
to-morrow!’ 

‘Shall I leave without my pension?’ 

‘No, with it; the British Raj is not 
a Hindu shroff!’ 

‘But ——’ 

“Hold thy peace, insolent under- 
bred! And now to the guardroom!’ 

‘Hello! what’s all this?’ asked Cap- 
tain Jennings, who had ridden up un- 
observed. ‘Putting old Lal Singh in 
the guardroom, Dicky? Is n’t that a 
bit drastic? He’s a good old soldier 
though I’ve never been able to pro- 
mote him.’ 

‘Look at his beard!’ replied Dicky 
curtly. 

“By Jove, yes! 
devil! 


What a lazy old 
Still, since he’s got a clean de- 


faulter sheet for nearly eighteen years, 
you’d better give hima chance this 


time. What about three days’ C.B.’ 

Dicky inwardly cursed his senior’s 
obtuseness. Apparently all that Jen- 
nings saw in the electrical atmosphere 
was a dirty but worthy old soldier 
about to be sacrificed to the officious- 
ness of an over-zealous young officer. 
Did n’t he realize that the whole epi- 
sode was pregnant with some deeper 
significance? Did he know nothing of 
the subtlety of Oriental insult? 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he said 
stiffly, ‘but there is something behind 
the whole incident that I should like 
to discuss with you later, and, in the 
meantime, I would ask your permis- 
sion to confine this man.’ 

Captain Jennings smiled good-na- 
turedly. ‘Riding your sedition hobby 
again, Magniac? I don’t want to 
interfere with you on parade, but I 
wish you would n’t confine Lal Singh. 
Please don’t.’ 

‘As you like, sir,’ replied Dicky 
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despairingly, ‘but if you won’t let me, 
I must ask for a transfer to another 
regiment.’ 

Captain Jennings flushed slightly 
at his subaltern’s extraordinary per- 
sistence, which seemed to him singu- 
larly ungracious. ‘Do exactly what 
you like,’ he replied coldly, ‘and report 
your reasons afterwards.’ And then 
he rode away. 

The men, although not understand- 
ing three words of English, had not 
been slow to grasp the general trend 
of the conversation, and awaited 
Dicky’s final orders with eyes that 
gleamed with interest. 

“What of Lal Singh, sahib?’ asked 
the native officer with scarcely-dis- 
guised malice. ‘Am I to confine him 
in the Quarter Guard or not?’ 

‘How many more times am I to 
give you your orders?’ snapped Dicky 
sternly. ‘Are you an officer or an old 
woman that you talk instead of act? 
Confine Lal Singh at once; leave the 
parade yourself; and report at my 
bungalow at noon to-morrow. “A” 
and “‘C” Squadrons! advance by sec- 
tions from the right! Walk march! 
What the hell’s that man fiddling with 
his stirrup-leather for? Sit up, and 
for God’s sake remember you’re in the 
Kathiawar Cavalry and not in some 
forsaken footsloggers! Get a move 
on — trot! steady on the right there. 
Fo’orm line! rear gallop!’ 

The two squadrons thus lashed 
out of their immediate curiosity .by 
Dicky’s angry tongue, were roughly 
drilled as a moral tonic for half an 
hour until their subaltern considered 
them ready for the excitement of tent- 
pegging tracks. 

This parade over, and the bets on 
the number of pegs taken or missed 
lost and won, Dicky dismissed the men 
sharply and looked around to ex- 
change his blown and sweating charger 
for a fresh polo pony. His syce 
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had disappeared, but his small gray 
Arab gelding stood nuzzling the sleeve 
of Trumpeter Sodager Singh, who 
seemed to have appeared from no- 
where in particular. He held Dicky’s 
stirrup iron in much the same way as 
a medieval Norman squire was wont 
to hold the stirrup of his knight, and, 
feudal fashion, flicked the light mois- 
ture from his subaltern’s tall foam- 
flecked riding boots. 

‘Thanks, Sodager Singh,’ said 
Dicky, gathering up his reins, and 
throwing away his lance. ‘Righto! let 
him go!’ 

‘I have something to say,’ said the 
trumpeter, still holding the impatient 
pony by the bridle. ‘Is it permitted 
to speak to the sahib?’ 

‘Of course, why not?’ replied Dicky. 

‘The Bengali jackal smitten by 
dangerous madness may yet infect 
the Lion of the Punjaub with the same 
disease,’ whispered the young Sikh, 
bending low by the Arab’s off shoulder 
and pretending to tighten his sub- 
altern’s girths. 

‘Meaning?’ suggested Dicky, en- 
couragingly —— 

‘That Lal Singh’s beard was but a 
trial of the sahib’s strength, and 
Jemedar Bhagget Singh and Anath 
Bhose, the babu, are both traitors!’ 

Dicky whistled softly and caressed 
his polo pony’s plaited mane. ‘We 
cannot speak here on such matters,’ 
he said quickly, ‘for, see, all observe 
us. Look you, where can we meet ?’ 

‘If no indiscretion bars my _ pres- 
ence, is it permitted to speak alone with 
the sahib in his bungalow in the 
night-time?’ 

‘Very good. Ten o’clock to-night 
after Mess.’ 

‘The sahib’s slave is ready to suffer 
on the morrow for what was pre- 
sumptuous over night if his words, 
when heard, shall be deemed mere 
folly.’ 
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‘Don’t talk bally rot,’ replied 


Dicky, and then the excited gray geld- 
ing took charge of him until he reached 
the club veranda and his lady-love 
of the immediate moment. 


Sodager Singh’s midnight disclo- 
sures were more than even Dicky 
was prepared for. With polite, long- 
winded, Oriental circumlocution, the 
boy had just narrated his tangled 
story, and young Magniac was still 
sitting on his green canvas camp 
bedstead in a bewildered attempt to 
elucidate the salient points of the 
confused rigmarole. It appeared that 
a very holy fakir, who undoubtedly 
possessed dark, occult powers, had 
recently formed a confiding friend- 
ship with a learned Brahmin priest, 
who lived in a Monkey Temple, with 
the common object of defeating the 
wiles of certain enemies of the British 
Government. In order to avert sus- 
picion and to gain the confidence of 
such political malcontents, both Brah- 
min and fakir had pretended to 
identify themselves with the cause of 
the seditionists, and were even now 
offering them the refuge of an under- 
ground shrine in the Temple when- 
ever they required privacy for their 
counsels. Among the conspirators 
were the ‘C’ Squadron clerk and the 
Sikh native officer, who, it was al- 
leged, were in the habit of secretly 
frequenting the Monkey Temple in 
each other’s company almost daily — 
or rather nightly. He also learned 
that the calculated insolence upon 
parade that afternoon— for which 
old Lal Singh was heavily bribed — 
had been a deliberate attempt to 
bring religious sentiment into un- 
necessary conflict with military dis- 
cipline, in order to create friction be- 
tween the Sikh soldiers and their 
English officers; while, further, it had 
also been arranged in the light of a 
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ballon d’essai to see if Captain Jen- 
nings suspected anything peculiar in 
the present temper of his squadron. 
The British officer who commands 
Native Troops, whether Indian or 
African, has many problems to solve 
outside his immediate military duties. 
To spend your whole life exaggerating 
the importance of every trivial un- 
toward incident in the lines or can- 
tonment is to make a fool of yourself, 
while to ignore other occurrences that 
are seemingly just as innocent is to be 
criminally negligent. The forerunner 
of the Indian Mutiny was the ap- 
parently aimless circulation of some 
mysterious chapattis, for in the East 
straws frequently show the direction 
of the wind long before more orthodox 
weathercocks. Still smarting as he 


was under the ridicule of his Mess for 
his ‘sedition mania,’ Dicky Magniac 
was very naturally averse to inviting 


further laughter without good cause, 
and yet here some deeply rooted in- 
stinct told him that with all his gro- 
tesque embroidery of narration the 
young Sikh trumpeter was speaking 
the truth, and that the poison of sedi- 
tion was indeed at work among the 
Sikhs of the 44th Lancers. One thing 
stood out clear and plain— if Sodager 
Singh was speaking the truth about 
Bhagget Singh’s alleged habit of 
consorting clandestinely with Anath 
Bhose, then the Sikh Jemedar’s secret 
partiality for the society of his humble 
squadron clerk could be explained in 
no way that was reputable to his 
character as a native officer, but, on 
the contrary, pointed directly to some 
mystery, and very possibly to the 
seditious proclivities of which the 
trumpeter now frankly accused him. 
Dicky Magniac wished devoutly 
that Major Berkelaye were here to 
counsel him in his difficulties, because 
the latter had an uncanny habit of 
reading the Indian mind as in a mir- 
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ror. The memories evoked by the 
recollection of that eccentric officer 
suddenly brought an unconventional 
idea into his own head. 

Sodager Singh had ended his com- 
plicated story by saying that his 
brother’s syce had heard the Jeme- 
dar’s orderly say that his master had 
ordered his charger to be brought 
round to his bungalow at midnight, 
in order — as he, the orderly, cynically 
supposed — to dally with the fair and 
frail in the great silent eastern city. 
But here Dicky preferred to think the 
orderly’s suspicions of his master un- 
just, for it seemed far more likely — 
in the light of the trumpeter’s dis- 
closures— that Bhagget Singh had 
an appointment of quite a different 
nature. And, if so, why not at the 
Monkey Temple of Sodager Singh’s 
mention, which appeared to be a 
general rendezvous of sedition, where 
it was more than likely that he would 
be anxious to discuss the happenings 
of the afternoon with his fellow 
conspirators, if indeed such characters 
really existed? So far so good, and 
why not now go himself to the Monkey 
Temple, and hiding near its gates 
keep watch and ward over whoever 
entered or left it? Impossible as it 
would be for a British officer in mess 
kit to escape curious comment in the 
native city at night, it would be quite 
feasible to avoid detection in the dark- 
ness if he wore Indian clothes and 
held his tongue. His glance here fell 
upon Sodager Singh, who was seated 
at his invitation on a Persian prayer- 
mat at his feet, dressed in the spotless 
white mufti that the Sikh soldier 
affects when off duty. ‘With that 
turban pulled half over my face, and 
with all that loose white kit on, no- 
body would spot me as a European,’ 
he reflected, and then he broached 
the matter to the trumpeter. The 
latter entered into the spirit of the 
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adventure with alacrity, and further 
added the welcome news that he could 
guide his subaltern to a small whis- 
pering gallery above the very shrine 
where the conspirators were in the 
habit of meeting. 

Dicky threw off his mess kit, and 
the highly amused Sodager Singh pro- 
ceeded to array him in his own clothes, 
which were by no means a bad fit, 
and tied his turban in a rakish youth- 
ful fashion, that in India is a deliberate 
assumption of midnight impropriety. 
‘Sahib,’ he whispered, his boyish eyes 
dancing with dark mischief as he fixed 
a becoming rosebud over Dicky’s 
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right ear, ‘what a pity you were n’t 
born a Sikh and did n’t live in Am- 
ritsar! But look you, brother! give me 
the peaked kullah of thy parade tur- 
ban, and I will now tie thy puggri 
Moslem fashion, for no Sikh of twenty 
should be beardless as thou art!’ Ar- 
ranging the few scanty clothes that 
were left him as only a native of India 
can arrange something out of nothing, 
Sodager Singh then led the way to the 
Monkey Temple. They scrambled up | 
a cobwebbed spiral staircase that led 
them to a precarious foothold under 
the fretted roof, and then gazed down 
upon the scene below. 


(To be concluded) 


THE AMERICAN EFFORT 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


Mucn the most important aspect 
of the American effort for the Allies 
‘as a whole, and for the Americans 
themselves, is the contrast it presents 
with every other histcrical example of 
military alliance during a great strug- 
gle. There are other aspects more 
immediately entertaining or more en- 
couraging. One may talk at large 
upon the national intention of the 
United States, upon the long for- 
bearance of their government, fol- 
lowed by its present clear resolve, and 
such disquisitions are of value in 
maintaining the spirit of the alliance 
and in expressing its soul. But by 
far the most practical issue is the 
purely military one, and in that issue 
the great outstanding feature is the 
novelty of the position. 

It is the novelty of the position 


which gives the enemy his ground for 
hoping that the advent of the Amer- 
ican forces will not turn the scale, 
and it is the novelty of the position 
which creates all the difficulties which 
we have to surmount; difficulties con- 
siderable in themselves and made 
greater from the very fact that they 
are new. 
When we say that the outstanding 
military feature of the situation is 
its novelty, that is a truth which may 
be masked like so many other truths 
in this great modern war by the use of 
general terms brought from the past. 
For instance, men talked for months 
about the exposed salient of St. 
Mihiel as though we were still during 
1915 in a war of movement, whereas 
we were, in point of fact, in a war of 
siege. In the same way, one can pre- 
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sent the conditions of the American 
effort in the terms of former campaigns 
and make it seem other and easier 
than it is. One may say that a nation 
living across the sea has promised to 
raisé and send troops in aid of its 
Allies upon the further side, and that 
things of this sort have been done 
times out of number from the begin- 
ning of history. 

The novelty of the situation cer- 
tainly does not consist in that. It 
consists — apart from the question of 
the blockade and of belligerent action 
by sea — in three great factors never 
before present. - 

The first of these factors is the 
creation of a highly trained and what 
may be called a technical force upon 
a very large scale out of a very small 
nucleus or germ within a very narrow 
limit of time. 

The second factor is the reconstruc- 
tion of transport necessitated under 
these particular conditions. 

The third is the necessity of special 
intensive training of the units created 
after they have been transported over- 
sea and put down upon Allied soil. 

None of these three factors ever 
appeared before in any transmarine 
expedition, and the combination of 
them it is which gives the enemy his 
hope that the difficulties created will 
be in practice insurmountable; that 
is, will not be surmountable within 
the useful limits of time assigned to 
the effort. The surmounting of those 
difficulties, on the other hand, if it is 
accomplished, will make the issue of 
the war absolutely certain, in spite of 
the disappearance of the state that 
used to be called the Russian Empire 
and the consequent present preponder- 
ance of the Central Powers. If those 
difficulties are successfully surmount- 
ed within the limits of time that 
bound useful action we shall owe that 
success mainly to the energy of the 
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Americans themselves, and they may 
well boast that this energy has decided 
the victory of civilization. 

Let us examine these three novel 
points in their order. 

The creation of a large trained 
body, of a body so highly trained that 
it may properly be called expert or 
technical, compared with the levies 
of the older wars, has a parallel effort 
in the amazingly successful corre- 
sponding effort of this country. Great 
Britain in the first two years of the 
war expanded a small professional 
army into a force of many millions of 
men. I have often quoted one of the 
test points of this achievement, the 
creation of the heavy artillery. It 
had hitherto been taken for granted 
that the heavy gunner could not be 
properly trained under three years, 
while his officer required a far longer 
training, and the multiplicity of types 
developed in the present war as it be- 
came a war of positions enhanced the 
magnitude of the task. Nevertheless, 
we know that the task was accom- 
plished with extraordinary success, 
and that by the late summer of 1916 
the new force was in full being, and 
had reached a very high point of 
efficiency. Further, this force thus 
suddenly expanded had to cross the 
sea. 

But the American task differs in 
certain®* degrees so much from ours 


.that it is a novel proposition, just as 


ours was a proposition completely 
novel compared with anything that 
had gone befoce. 

In the first place, the nucleus from 
which the expansion must take place 
is in. proportion far smaller. In the 
second place, there was in existence 
hardly any machinery for such ex- 
pansion. It had not been imagined 
possible or necessary at all. For, in 
the third place, all the history and 
traditions of the country involved 
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were continental, and no raising of a 
very large force to meet an already 
highly trained and, at least, equal op- 
ponent far over the sea had entered 
into American experience. In the 
fourth place—and most important 
of all—the limits of time imposed 
upon the British effort were less 
severe. 

The new American army must 
depend for its instruction upon a body 
of men less in proportion to its num- 
bers than what we could call upon 
in this country between three and 
four years ago. We had, in proportion 
to our population, a larger profes- 
sional army than the Americans by 
far. We had particularly a larger 


number of officers, a very considerable 
proportion of whom had seen active 
service in the numerous Colonial and 
Indian wars of the British, and we 
had thus beginnings of cadres on what 


it is true was a small but what proved 
happily a sufficient scale. Further, 
thanks principally to the foresight 
and industry of Lord Haldane, ma- 
chinery for expansion had long existed. 
A considerable Expeditionary Force 
was in being, so that the plan, though 
upon a small model, was already 
present; one had but to enlarge its 
scale. A system for the elementary 
training of lads who might have to 
be given commissions was,in full 
swing, and had already covered a 
considerable amount of ground; and 
the territorial army, though, as we 
know, its use was restricted, and even 
delayed, had also provided a consider- 
able mass of elementary training be- 
fore the war broke out. 

The third element, though it is not 
a precise one, is also of importance: 
The tradition and habit of trans- 
marine expedition was not established 
in the United States as it is here. The 
whole of English history is full of such 
expeditions; the numerous British 
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wars of the last 170 years consist of 
nothing else. The Seven Years’ War, 
so far as England was concerned; the 
American War of Secession, the Pe- 
ninsular War, the Waterloo campaign, 
the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, the 
South African War, and innumerable 
intervening smaller operations, all of 
them of necessity meant the transport 
of a force oversea, usually to very 
great distances, and its maintenance 
and supply under those conditions. 
This form of warfare was the form 
normal to British tradition and ex- 
perience. With all other nations it 
was rare, abnormal, and, as a rule, 
unsuccessful. 

It is true that the United States had 
quite recently engaged in two such 
affairs—the Cuban War and the oc- 
cupation of the Philippines. But the 
former was close at home, and neither 
were conducted against an equal 
enemy. There could be no serious 
threat of interference with communi- 
cations; there was no serious fear of 
an equal struggle upon landing being 
established; and if we omit those two 
recent experiments, the whole military 
and political tradition of our present 
Allies was purely continental and, 
indeed, domestic. 

But it is the limitation of time, as 
I have said, which is the most serious 
condition of all which affect this sud- 
den creation of a vast new force out 
of such insufficient origins. It is as 
evident to the enemy as to ourselves 
that, while no exact limit can be laid 
down, the interval between the open- 
ing of the present fighting season and 
the moment when considerable Amer- 
ican forces can first appear in the 
field must be the crisis of the whole 
campaign. In other words, there is 
applied here a spur of haste, with its 
consequent threat of insufficiency and 
confusion, and it is applied after a 
fashion far more severe than was the 
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case between 1914 and 1916, when the 
vast Russian armies were still in being, 
and when the siege of the Central 
Powers was still fully maintained. 

This, then, the mere creation of so 
great a force within such menacing 
limits of time, is the prime difficulty 
overshadowing all others. It is the 
one upon which the enemy most 
counts, and with reason. But it is 
also a problem the solution of which 
the enemy should most dread, for if it 
is solved his doom is certain. By so 
much as his latest opponent is distant, 
and by so much as that latest op- 
ponent is numerous, by so much must 
the enemy forgo any hope of a political 
diversion. If the new great armies 
are created in time, their effect will 
never be modified in favor of the 
enemy by any political action of his 
to divert them from their aim. They 
will come fresh from a nation fully 
determined; unexhausted by previous 
effort; quite secure at home, and with 
as clean an objective before it as that 
of the French themselves. 

The second and novel difficulty — 
the mechanical one of communication 
— may be said to differ only in degree 
from similar difficulties in the past. 
But the degree is so great that it in- 
volves a clear difference in quality. 

All the older wars normally per- 
mitted of an easy landing wherever 
that landing was unopposed; that is, 
of an easy transition from the mari- 
time to the terrestrial communications 
of a transmarine force. There were 
many reasons for this: The proportion 
of the armies to the civilian popula- 
tion was such that civilian harbors 
were usually ample for maritime 
needs. In many cases, landing could 
be effected when it was possible to 
choose one’s weather, from open road- 
steads. The material to be transhipped 
from vessels to the shore was not 
in very heavy units. Once the 
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transhipment had been effected, the 
ordinary means of communication by 
land were, as a rule, ample and avail- 
able to the advancing force. 

What has changed ail this to-day 
is the magnitude of the forces com- 
pared with the civilian population; 
the greater draughts of ships and the 
weight of the units of material that 
have to be handled. The accommoda- 
tion of civilian harbors is unsuited to 
the transhipment of a large force save 
in very rare cases. The railway ter- 
minals, the wharfage accommodation, 
the amount of rolling stock present, 
and the nature of the track leading 
from the harbors inland are, save in 
those rare cases of exceptionally large 
and deep marine depots, insufficient 
for their work. A great deal has to be 
remade. 

In the particular case of this Ex- 
peditionary Force there is a further 
handicap. Most of the best French 
harbors in the north are already ear- 
marked for British supply. Those 
nearest to the American ports, and 
providing the shortest communica- 
tions by the sea, are, with few excep- 
tions, of moderate depth; nor were 
they engaged in any great volume of 
trade such as would have developed 
their resources. Many of those most 
famous in history did their work under 
the old conditions of small vessels 
and import upon a far smaller scale 
than that of the great commercial 
nations to-day. 

The French western and north- 
western coasts have nothing corre- 
sponding to Antwerp or Plymouth or 
New York. There lies behind them a 
broad belt of purely agricultural 
territory; the happier and the more 
civilized, indeed, from what is called 
‘industrialism,’ but none the less con- 
sequently ill-provided with rapid com- 
munication, and neither needing nor 
creating large facilities for import 
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at its few points of access by sea. 

The result of all this is that the 
harbors, the terminals, the railway 
tracks beyond, and their rolling stock, 
all have to be transformed with the 
utmost rapidity if the American force 
is to come into play at all in useful 
time; and such a condition has never 
arisen in the history of war before — 
or, at any rate, upon nothing like this 
scale. 

The last of the principal difficulties 
we are noting is the most novel of all. 
It is unique and particular to this war. 

The developments of the campaign 
since the autumn of 1914 have been 
such that a completely new tactical 
art has arisen, most of which can only 
be learned upon the spot. The old 
armies, if they left your home ports 
as trained soldiers, landed upon a 
distant soil as ready for combat as 
ever they would be. The weapons they 
had to handle and their way of han- 
dling them were as familiar to them at 
home as abroad. 

The trench warfare of the last three 
years, the elements of poisonous gas 
introduced by the enemy; the enor- 
mous expansion of aerial observation, 
experience not only of cover, but of 
leaving cover, of concealment, of a 
vast development of new missile 
weapons, and on the top of all this the 
unprecedented strain of the thing — 
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all have to be learned, or, at least, the 
learning of them completed within the 
zone of action, and most of them upon 
the front of that zone. You can teach 
a man at home to dig a trench and 
to put up wire, to handle trench 
weapons, and (with no feeling of 
reality) to adjust a gas mask. You 
can teach them somewhat imperfectly 
the rudiments of observation from the 
air; but the difference between this 
preliminary instruction and its com- 
pletion upon the front is like the dif- 
ference between learning the grammar 
of a foreign language at school and 
having to talk it abroad. It is a new 
chapter altogether, and an absolutely 
necessary one. 

The consequence of this is that to 
the difficulties of merely raising and 
training a vast new force out of a 
very small nucleus and to the special 
difficulties of transhipment you have 
added the ‘bottle neck’ of intensive 
training upon the European side. 
The great bodies of men, even though 
long under discipline and of good 
training poured over from the res- 
ervoir beyond the sea, must pass 
through the gate of special instruc- 
tion before they can spread out upon 
the far side of it as troops in line equal 
to the present emergency. And that 
again is a condition which the past 
never knew. 





THE POEMS OF C. F. KEARY 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


TuE last time I ever saw Keary was 
in the spring of 1917, the year of his 
death. He gave me the manuscript 
of Religious Hours to read, but was 
too ill, and I dare say also too proud, 
to say much about them. One thing, 
I remember, he did say: ‘If I were 
asked what I really thought about my 
verse, I should say that I believed it 
had dignity.’ It would have been very 
unlike its author if it had not that, 
and a great deal more beside. I was 
fully prepared for dignity, for gravity 
and measured utterance; but I found 
in the little book, not only a profound 
religious emotion, and that of a very 
unusual sort, but also an intensity, 
almost a passion, of belief which made 
the book seem to me a self-revelation. 
I think now that I was always pre- 
pared for something of the kind from 
him, but that must have been by 
intuition; for he had never led me to 
expect it by anything said or written. 

There is little of it in such earlier 
verse of his as is known to me. The 
Beggars, published in the English 
Review in 1909, is not at all like 
Religious Hours. Dramatic in form, 
and written in vers libre, it is a not 
very successful interlude of drolls: 
black spirits and gray, goblins, an 
abbé, a company of beggarmen, and 
other such minions of the moon. It is 
obscure and hard to follow. Mr. 
Hardy might have made a success of 
it. But in July 1911 the same Review 
published four more poems of his 
which mark an approach to the 
solemnity, though not to the leashed 
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fervor, of Religious Hours. The Wan- 
derer and The High Road might per- 
haps have been included in that 
beautiful book. The best of the four 
is The Market, which is in a different 
key. 

Religious Hours makes me regret 
keenly the opportunities I must have 
lost or mishandled of knowing Keary 
better. A more noble expression of 
austere belief I have never met with. 
He discerns the God on all sides of 
him; nothing is too common or mean 
for divine immanence. Real awe, 
genuine worship is in every line. 
Apart from the comparatively few 
poets who write under the impulsion 
of genius, it is certain that most men 
write verse because it is the greatest 
fun in the world so to handle the 
universe, and so to mould it nearer to 


‘the heart’s desire. But Keary wrote 


it as a devotional exercise, to the 
glory of God— that is, of the Gods, 
for he acknowledged many—and as 
a solace to his own overcharged spirit. 
His Pantheon is that of old Greece; 
the Olympians are his high Gods; and 
among his lesser divinities are the 
spirits resident in natural objects, in 
woods and hills, in streams, on heaths, 
and in the sea. He dedicates his book 
to Artemis, ‘huntress dought and 
dear’; to her and to Apollo the most 
serious of his odes are addressed. I 
have seen nothing of ‘the much larger 
body of verse’ of which he speaks in a 
prefatory note, unless the pieces in 
the English Review be of them; but it 
seems clear that, at some time or 
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another, some call or another was 
revealed to his consciousness, in 
obedience to which he seriously de- 
voted the last years of his life. 


Some day, O Delphian Lord, my verse, 

Putting aside all fear of shame 

Or cold reserve, thy favors shall rehearse 

And say why still in honor of thy name 

It sounds: and through what deep ex- 

perience 

Of ill, my soul at last laid by, 

As husky coverings, all gifts of chance, 

Comfort and praise, that fall so easily 

To some; and to that ether shaped its 
wing, 

In which, Divine, thy paeans eternal ring. 


That looks like it. There is an 
earlier ode, Ad Apollinem, and a nar- 
rative, The Vision, which seem to be 
a part fulfilment of the promise re- 
corded above. I read these three, cer- 
tainly, as Keary’s discovery of vocation. 

If I am right about that, I am in- 
volved in the proposition that Keary 
was not a poet born. I believe it to be 
true. Though he experimented with 
many forms of literature, and notably 
with the novel, I believe that he was 
a philosopher born, and that finding, 
very naturally, poetry to be the only 
vehicle for delivering a part of his. 
gnosis, he was drawn to concentrate 
upon that part, which I may call the 
emotional part of it. In that case it 
may well be that Apo!lo chose a favor- 
able moment, and marked him for his 
own. Apollo knew very well what he 
was about. Consider this Prayer: 


I pass my days in an immense solitude, 

Wandering among ancient trees, that far 
above 

Taste the clear air of heaven. But when a 
dove 

Turns to a holy chantry all the wood, 

Then I forget my sorrows, that seem to 
sleep 

Upon the heart of Nature. O, drink deep, 

My soul, at such an hour, of passionate 
prayer 

Unto the Maiden with the knotted hair, 

To the Far-darter, or that Goddess high, 

The Queen revered, Mother of Mystery! 


THE POEMS OF C. F. KEARY 


Artemis, Apollo, and Persephone! 
They have had no purer votary. I 
remember that in returning his manu- 
script, I told Keary that he was a 
Pagan Quaker; and he did not deny 
it. He wore a gray habit, and set a 
stony face to the revelings or buffet- 
ings of his fellow creatures; but a keen 
fire burned within him, as you could 
tell if you sought him in love. With- 
out knowing plainly why, I had felt 
drawn to him from the first hour of 
acquaintance. I don’t think there 
was any man whose friendship I de- 
sired more seriously, or whose good 
opinion I would more earnestly have 
deserved. I felt Religious Hours to be 
more than justification of my instinct 
to cultivate the society of a good man 
and true poet. It seemed like a com- 
mand —but it had come too late. 

1 must close upon a tender stop or 
a stern one, and choose the latter, 
lest it should be thought that so 
reverend and sober a visionary had no 
force in him. Catharsis seems to me 
very strong: 


Purify, purify your hearts with awe and 
pity! . 

Your ears are deaf, your sense is dim. 

Dark and blind is your life in the ever- 
paved city, 

Close-palled to defy the watchful Seraphim. 


Far over the barren heath are winging the 
curlews 

Their way to the wide swans’-road; 

And Leviathan, that great beast, in his ice- 
encumbered purlieus 

Seeks his meat, as they seek it, from God. 


Why will you boast that you can ride the 
seas and have yoken 

The lightning to make him your slave? 

From Heaven or from Earth have ye rav- 
ished one token 

To cheat you Charon and the forgetful 
wave? 


For behold! as dust soft and invisible, the 
hours 
Rise from the waste of Time-to-be; 
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They settle upon the soul, and straightway 
the powers . 
Of life are gone, and gone is memory. 


Mournfully the ghosts flit by and cry in 
the darkness, 
Hard-shut doors they see and light behind. 


The Nineteenth Century ahd After 
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So shall ye pass, having put off your stark- 


ness, ; 
And be bandied about by every wind. 


And so farewell to this grave and 
true seer, now at peace. 


THE NEW CRUSADE 


‘Many of the men now embarking 
had never before seen the sea.’ So 
wrote a witness of the setting out 
from an American port of a part of 
the Army of the New Crusade. 
Probably no Englishman, no citizen 
of the British Empire, can quite 
realize the miracle that is taking place 
when men from Minneapolis, Jefferson 
City, or Milwaukee sail forth to fight 
at our side in French Flanders. They 
had never seen the sea. How should 
they, working competition hours in a 
dry goods store in Memphis or driving 
an express wagon in Kansas City? 
They had never even imagined that 
crowd of new noises and smells that 
can be most compendiously described 
as ‘Foreign Parts.’ Sights and smells, 
alas! no longer familiar to any happy 
tourist — the rattle of a cart echoing 
through twisting, narrow streets of 
pavé, the smell of hot wax tapers and 
incense, or the sight of daws sailing 
lazily round the gray towers of a 
cathedral. Of course actually half the 
privates in the Wiltshires or the gun- 
ners in some Australian battery were 
equally inexperienced. But the Aus- 
tralian was still subconsciously a wan- 
derer, and had always the tail of an 
eye to turn from his wire fence to see 
what might be brewing at home. The 
Wiltshireman had never forgotten he 
was an islander, and that nothing 


changes. Minden, Waterloo, Agin- 
court, and Arras are somehow parts 
of a habit of his. But the Pittsburgher 
had forgotten. He lived in a busy 
isolation shut off from the contentions 
of Europe by a curtain woven in about 
equal parts of great distances, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and an admirable 
capacity for minding his own business. 

The present war has been through- 
out in nothing more remarkable than 
in the colossal movements of popula- 
tion which it has involved. Every 
imaginable race —Turks, Celts, Finns, 
Saxons, Frenchmen, Poles, and Pa- 
thans—has been shaken bewilder- 
ingly in the kaleidoscope. But it has 
been in the last few months that the 
greatest wonder of all has been seen. 
All these peoples have fought, and 
wandered and lost and won, on and 
off, ever since the fall of Rome. 
Charles Martel and Sobieski fought 
in desperate battle for Christendom. 
Whole generations of French and 
English took the Cross and struggled 
for symbolic Jerusalem. For us his- 
tory had only found a new music 
when the guns spoke in 1914. 

It is curious now to think how great 
must soon have been the spiritual 
gulf between the new generation in 
Great Britain and the United States if 
the latter had remained in prosperous 
isolation. In five years we should 
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have ceased to understand each other’s 
jokes, in ten we should scarcely have 
spoken the same language. But now 
the tide is setting just as mightily 
towards a complete and perfect sym- 
pathy. A whole generation of Amer- 
icans will have been our brothers-in- 
arms. Every fit American who was 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-five in 1917-1918 will have 
fought by us in the closest comrade- 
ship. They will have become citizens 
of the world and heirs of the great 
traditions of history. We shall share 
with them all our new moral and intel- 
lectual experiences, the wider outlook, 
the deeper sense of duty, the pitiful- 
ness, that we have learned in the 
furnace, and lastly, but to Anglo- 
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Saxons it is of infinite moment, to the 
end of time we shall share the same 
family jokes and slang, bartering per- 
haps ‘Forget it’ for ‘Not in these 
trousers.’ But in truth the possibili- 
ties of the new brotherhood are 
almost boundless. If anything could 
make us welcome the continuance of 
the war for another year, it would be 
the thought that only through such 
tempering can the new bond be 
forged and the new force come to per- 
fection. We do not wonder at any 
desperate desire in the enemy to force 
a conclusion before the men from 
Nebraska have learned that they 
are citizens of the world, and the 
United Anglo-Saxons have realized 
their strength. 


AMERICAN WORK IN FRANCE 


GIGANTIC TASKS 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


Tue Americans in France are rap- 
idly pushing to completion the longest, 
and in many respects the greatest, 
scheme of communications ever used 
in warfare. Their handicaps were 
multifold, their task colossal. How 
splendidly they attacked their prob- 
lems and conquered one after another 
of the obstacles which confronted 
them stands out in clear perspective 
as one passes along their great lines of 
communication to-day. Sixty days 
more will see the greater part of the 
whole vast scheme in full operation. 
Even now the completed part of the 


system is equal to all demands made 
upon it, and with labor and materials 
available in fairly equable propor- 
tions, as they are now, the actual 
construction work is going ahead 
more rapidly than ever. 

What the American forces in France 
have accomplished thus far is almost 
incredible. For instance, out of the 
waste lands adjacent to an old French 
port they have constructed a splendid 
line of modern docks, where every 
day now ships are pouring forth their 
cargoes of men and war materials, 
carsand machinery. This dock system 
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is finished. It supplements the old 
French dock system in the town, 
where still more ships are constantly 
discharging American cargoes. A 
huge new warehouse system at this 
point is also nearing completion; even 
now it is able to take care of the great 
flood of supplies which is constantly 
pouring in. 

In the old part of this same coast 
town the Americans have installed 
motor operation and _ cold-storage 
plants, a motor reception park, and 
quarters for storing supplies for ord- 
nance and aviation forces. These are 
more or less temporary quarters, and 
will be merged in the near future in 
the general scheme which is now 
being completed in the outskirts of the 
town. 

In addition to the new docks, ware- 
houses, and extensive railway yards 
(these latter have a trackage of nearly 
200 miles), work is well advanced on 
the new car assembly shop, where 
already, when I saw it in its incom- 
pleted state, twenty-odd freight cars a 
day, of three different designs, were 
being turned out and put into im- 
mediate service. Another assembly 
plant has been constructed—at a 
different point—to handle all-steel 
cars, which are transported here from 
America ‘knocked down’— that is, in 
sections in order to economize ship- 
ping space. At this plant these steel 
cars are now being assembled at the 
rate of a complete train a day, and 
plans are rapidly culminating for a 
large extension of the work. Here, too, 
a huge camp has been built for the 
negro stevedores, also a remount 
camp, and two big rest camps, each 
providing for many thousands of 
American soldiers, who march thence 
from the- boats, to be sifted and re- 
arranged for dispatch to the various 
training camps farther inland. Not 
far from here, work on a new twenty- 
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thousand-bed hospital is forging 
ahead, and will soon be completed. 
This is the largest hospital centre yet 
constructed. It is composed entirely 
of small, one-story, light, airy, and 
attractive structures, divided into 
small squares, laid out on a great, 
open stretch of sand, surrounded by 
pine trees, and altogether promises 
to be an ideal institution of its kind. 

In this same section is an immense 
new artillery camp all ready for the 
several brigades of artillery which 
were expected when I was there, and, 
like the hospital enterprise, it is in 
strong hands, and promises well. It 
includes a large remount camp, in 
which were several thousand horses 
at the time of my visit. The work in 
this section, which is typical of that 
at all the other base ports I visited, 
is being vigorously and intelligently 
directed. Strong executives are in 
charge, and the spirit of the workers 
is excellent throughout. Everywhere 
the Americans are realizing that they 
have ‘caught up with themselves,’ and 
now that they can visualize the com- 
pletion of what a few months ago 
looked so much like an impossible 
undertaking they are buoyed up, 
happy, and inspired by their success; 
they have conquered obstacles and 
overcome conditions which only great 
ability and indomitable spirit could 
possibly surmount. 

One realizes, after inspecting the 
character and extent of the work at 
the several base ports which the Amer- 
icans have taken over, that here lies 
the strength of their future scheme 
of operations. These port schemes are 
great affairs to-day; but they are so 
worked out as to be capable of almost © 
unlimited expansion. This is highly 
important, for the war developments 
of the past two months have clearly 
pointed the way towards greater 
unity of effort by the Allies, and 
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greater mobility of action by the 
French, British, and American fight- 
ing forces. The tendency is toward a 
pooling both of effort and supplies, the 
natural outcome of centralization under 
a single command. This may easily 
resolve the American base ports in 
France into main reserve centres, from 
which theirchannels of distribution will 
radiate directly to railheads on all parts 
of the front, instead of mainly through 
the intermediate and advance area 
centres, which are now being con- 
structed. These latter, in that event, 
would be utilized in connection with 
The Times 
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the great and ever growing train- 
ing centres through which for a long 
time to come, the American army of 
2,000,000 or more, in the making, 
must pass. 

As at the base ports, so I found 
conditions all along the hundreds of 
miles of the American lines of com- 
munication; everywhere the same kind 
of capable men in command, the same 
splendid spirit and energy, the same 
steady progress toward the ends in 
view, the same optimism as to the 
quick and successful working out of 
the plans as a whole. 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA 


(An article from a recent issue of the Arbeiter Zeitung, the leading organ 
of German Social Democracy in Austria, published daily in Vienna.) 


Durine the first two and a half 
years of the war the Hungarian gov- 
ernment was the greatest power in 
the Empire.* Through Burian, Tisza 
dominated the joint government. His 
influence upon the Austrian govern- 
ment was the strongest of all. The 
predominance of Hungary was un- 
disputed. The Magyar landowning 
class was the master of the ten na- 
tionalities of the Empire. Not until 
Burian and Tisza fell and the Austrian 
Parliament was convened once more 
was a limit put upon the power of the 
Hungarian oligarchy. Now, however, 
it seems as though the Ship of State 
was steering back to a Tisza régime. 
The appointment of Baron Burian as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs compels 


*This word is used throughout the article to 
denote the Dual Monarchy. Technically Austria 
is an empire and Hungary a monarchy. 


Austria to admit how completely the 
relation between the two parts of the 
Dual Monarchy has changed since 
the. beginning of the war. 

The good Austrians have not yet 
taken in the fact that our commercial 
relations, in particular, with Hungary 
have been completely revolutionized 
since 1914. Up to the beginning of the 
war Austria and Hungary were de- 
veloping a single field of economic 
operations. This common field no 
longer exists. As early as the autumn 
of 1915, Tisza’s administration, con- 
trary to agreement, destroyed the 
economic partnership which had been 
guaranteed by mutual agreement, 
put a ban upon the importation of 
provisions to us from Hungary, and 
heaped up obstructions to the expor- 
tation of the products of our industry 
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into Hungary. Austrian industry will 
first recognize the full significance of 
this policy when the war is over. It 
is imperative that we wake up to this 
new situation and its economic and 
political effects. 

During the last ten years before the 
war Austria’s average consumption of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize 
amounted to 109,000,000 hundred- 
weight annually. Of that, 83,000,000 
hundredweight was provided by our 
own harvest, 23,000,000 came from 
Hungary, and 3,000,000 from foreign 
countries. Hungary, therefore, pro- 
vides more than a fifth of our vital 
necessities. However, while we used 
to receive 23,000,000 hundredweight 
of grain annually from Hungary 
before the war, she supplied us in the 
year 1915 only 4,000,000 hundred- 
weight, and in the year 1916 a mere 
800,000 hundredweight! In view of 
the fact that at the same time our own 
crops have dwindled considerably ow- 
ing to lack of labor, beasts of burden and 
fertilizer —the embargo on Hungarian 
importation into Austria has had the 
most dire results. To be sure Hungary 
has since 1916 shouldered the entire 
responsibility of providing breadstuffs 
for the army’s needs. But bread- 
stuffs only; for Austria has from the 
first been obliged to supply more 
fodder corn to the common army than 
has Hungary. Hungary has not com- 
pletely fulfilled the obligation of pro- 


viding all the grain for the army’s . 


need either in 1916 or jin 1917, but 
she has managed to get paid con- 
foundedly well. In fact, the Hun- 
garian government has fixed the price 
of cereals considerably higher than 
Austria has— amounting in the case 
of certain kinds of grain to half as 
much again. The military adminis- 
tration has to pay this high price for 
Hungarian grain, yet Austria bears 
66 per cent of the cost of maintaining 
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the army! The effects of these high 
prices are to be felt in every town 
and farmyard in Hungary. In three 
years the landowners have become 
excessively rich; they have been able 
to rid themselves of their entire bur- 
den of mortgages; the grandees who 
are in Tisza’s following are counted 
among the greatest war profiteers in 
the kingdom. Sixty-six per cent of 
the cost of their enrichment is con- 
tributed by the Austrian taxpayers. 
Simultaneously the development of 
Hungary as an industrial power has 
made astonishingly rapid progress 
during the war. Thanks to the high 
prices, which the military adminis- 
tration accepts— Austria pays 66 per 
cent!— Hungary is able to build up 
a mighty war industry, which will 
naturally constitute the basis for an 
enormous machine, motor, and loco- 
motive industry after the war. Fur- 
thermore, the Hungarian government 
has utilized the methods of state 
control, which has become necessary 
in war, for the purpose of furthering 
the development of Hungarian in- 
dustry, in order to exclude Austrian 
products from their market for all 
future time. It is indicative that 
Austrian manufacturers and trades- 
men, who ordinarily are partisans of 
government control and who them- 
selves stand high in certain favored 
industries, are of the opinion that 
after the war free trade must be 
adopted as soon as possible, because 
restrictions of commerce would be ex- 
ploited by the Hungarian government 
in order to make a market for Austrian 
products impossible in Hungary. This 
view is represented in the Joint Com- 
mission for War Industries, for in- 
stance, by Herr Schicht, the president 
of the oil and fat trust. Indeed, we 
are convinced that for just this reason 
Hungary will stand firm for the con- 
tinuation of commercial restrictions 
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after the war; and the return to a one- 
sided free trade with Austria would 
not be of any use to us in the Hun- 
garian market. 

Still more important is the privilege 
which Hungary has secured for her 
industry through the distribution of 
raw products derived from foreign 
lands. The raw materials which we 
import are supposed to be divided 
between Austria and Hungary ac- 
cording to a formula of proportions. 
Hungary gets 34 per cent, even though 
her industry which utilizes raw ma- 
terials amounts to only 10 per cent 
of that of the Empire as a whole! 
Thus it is that Hungary can keep her 
manufacture in full swing, whereas 
in Austria seven-ninths of the industry 
has had to shut down. Should this 
allotment of raw material prevail after 
the war in the transitional time for 
business when the question of the 
importation of raw produce from 
foreign countries will be critical, then 
the competition between Austrian and 
Hungarian industry will not only be 
utterly upset but will threaten disaster 
to Austria! 

It is actually true that Hungary is 
finding the smuggling trade a remark- 
able source of revenue. From the 
Galician border districts vast quanti- 
ties of grain are being smuggled into 
Hungary because prices are higher 
there; and Hungary confers a favor 
upon us, forsooth, by selling this grain 
back to us at a considerable gain! The 
Central Purchasing Bureau appor- 
tions the produce derived from foreign 
sources to Austria and Hungary in 
the ratio of seven to five (here the 
proportion-formula is of no avail!); 
part of this produce consists of wares 
which Hungary has not the slightest 
use. for herself, but which she offers 
to Austria at a considerably increased 
cost! So frequently the Central 
Price-Testing Commission sets a maxi- 
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mum price in Austria, and dispatches 
the goods to Hungary to be sent back 
from there at an outrageously in- 
creased cost. Since many wares upon 
which there is a tax in Austria are pro- 
vided duty free in Hungary, there is 
every encouragement for the smug- 
gling trade. It is not to be under- 
estimated as a source of the increasing 
wealth of Hungary. 

Thus it is evident that Hungary will 
emerge from the war tremendously 
strengthened commercially. Her grow- 
ing commercial power will naturally 
be accompanied by increased political 
strength. The Magyar oligarchy has 
the greatest interest in establishing 
an influence which will be decisive in 
the critical time of the conclusion of 
peace and the ensuing period of 
economic transition. If she has con- 
trol of the Empire, then she will 
adapt the treaty of peace with the 
Balkan States to her own imperialistic 
interests, which demand the subjuga- 
tion of the South Slavs, and her com- 
mercial interests, which require the 
exclusion from our territory of the 
agricultural products of the Balkans. 
Then, through the renewal of the 
agreement, she will succeed in render- 
ing permanent the trade restrictions 
which bar Austrian products from the 
Hungarian market, and the formula 
for the distribution of foreign raw 
products will be regularly adopted. 
Then she will define the contents of 
the common tariff and the trade agree- 
ments which.must be reached after 
the war, for the benefit of the Hun- 
garian farmers. People really ought 
to appreciate the state ofaffairs; every 
Austrian without regard to party affili- 
ations must realize what Hungarian 
predominance in such a time means! 

And our concern is not with the pre- 
dominance of the Hungarian people, 
but rather with that of a certain 
Klingel who rules Hungary by cour- 
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tesy of the privilege of electoral fran- 
chise! The control of the feudal 
agrarians in Hungary is an immediate 
danger, calculable in crowns and 
hellers. Our share in the assessment 
for the army will be increased to 
hundreds of millions so that the price 
of grain in Hungary may be fixed at 
a much higher rate than in Austria. 
Why has this come about?—Why in- 
deed, save because in Hungary the 
feudal agrarians are the ruling class, 
whereas in Austria some slight con- 
sideration has to be shown the urban 
consumers. Here Parliament, con- 
stituted by universal electoral fran- 
chise, will have to impose a large part 
of the burden of new taxation upon 
industry; in Hungary the Parliament 
of the privileged class will secure the 
necessary state funds through indirect 
taxation, which will not materially in- 
crease the burden upon capital in- 
vested in industry. How, then, can 
Austria keep in the run of competi- 
tion? In Austria legislation for the 
protection of laborers and workmen’s 
insurance will have to be improved 
after the war. In Hungary the case 
will naturally be different as long as 
the working class is to all practical 
purposes unenfranchised. How is 
Austrian industry to survive in the 
competitive struggle with Hungarian 
industry which has grown so much 
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stronger, if the burden is to be so un- 
equally divided? Hungary’s political 
backwardness is an immediate eco- 
nomic danger to Austria. And it is a 
political danger as well, for any 
democratic development in Austria is 
impossible when the Hungarian gran- 
dees. are the most powerful force 
in the Empire. Any democratic prog- 
ress here threatens them through 
its reactions upon the Magyar pro- 
letariat and on the other nationalities 
—threatens them with a danger 
which they are using all their influence 
to avert. Hence the democratization 
of Hungary is also an economic and 
political interest of Austria’s! 

The appointment of Burian, Count 
Tisza’s minion, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, signifies that Hungary is mak- 
ing another grasp toward dominance 
in the Empire, and that electoral 
reform is to be quashed and undis- 
turbed control by the feudal agrarians 
established. Both of these policies 
threaten the vital interests of Austria. 
It was ridiculous to expect that poor 
Herr von Seidler * would measure up 
to Count Tisza. But Austria’s Parlia- 
ment will have to give evidence that 
it knows how to maintain her vital 
interests. If her Parliament puts up 
with Baron Burian, then Austria is 
indeed beyond help. 


*Austrian Minister of Finance. 





THE STAGE AT SEVENTY 


BY A MEMBER OF IT 


SurpRISE has been expressed that 
Miss Ellen Terry should be able to 
act at seventy. The explanation is 
simple. She dates from a time when 
acting was a real profession, when it 
was organized almost as the Bar is, 
though Matthew Arnold does not 
seem to have known it. Then acting 
was an art, the study of a lifetime and 
affording a living for a lifetime. The 
actor looked forward to a career no 
less extended and progressively suc- 
cessful than the~ physician or the 
lawyer. Now all is changed. The art 
has well-nigh disappeared with the 
means of learning it. The question 
is not whether you can act but whether 
you are popular. And as popularity 
is perishable goods the actor now lasts 
no longer than a fast bowler, and the 
actress perhaps not so long. There are, 
of course, exceptions. A few specialists 
remain in full practice — individual- 
ists such as Mr. Charles Hawtrey and 
Mr. George Graves — for the term of 
their natural lives, but the general 
practitioner finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet. With 
the ladies the case is worse. They 
rely mainly on their beauty, which, 
unlike humor, does not endure and, 
unlike art, does not increase with 
years. As _ between  incompetents 
twenty-one will beat thirty-one almost 
every time. 

That Miss Terry should still be able 
to act is no more remarkable than 
that she should still be alive. She 
could act at twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty; why not at seventy? On 
the stage where she learned and has 
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practised her art septuagenarians 
were once common enough. Let us 
recall but a few of those with whom 
she has been prominently associated. 
Her first manager, Charles Kean, in 
whose 1856 revival of The Winter’s 
Tale at the Princess’s she made her 
début as a child of eight, playing 
Mamillius in a pair of red stockings 
she remembers to this day, died at 
the comparatively early age of fifty- 
seven. But what of her later com- 
rades at the Lyceum alone? On her 
opening night there, in 1878, the 
Polonius to her Ophelia was William 
Henry Chippendale, who was born in 
1801. Though a native of London, he 
was educated at the High School, 
Edinburgh, and having entered James 
Ballantyne’s office, attracted the no- 
tice of Sir Walter Scott, whose 
Waverley he read for the press. Scott, 
who knew his father, also a notable 
Polonius, called the son a ‘chip of the 
old block.’ In a cautionary digression 
one may be permitted to remark that 
Scott’s chief actor friend, Dan Terry, 
whose acting he greatly admired, 
whose counsel he often sought, and 
whose ventures he sometimes financed, 
and who carried his idolatry so far as 
to imitate the novelist’s voice and 
handwriting, was in no way related 
to the fair Ellen. ‘Chip’ — as he was 
bound to be called without Scott’s 
help — was almost as fond of leave- 
taking as Sims Reeves himself. The 
last night of the revival of Hamlet 
Irving set apart for his farewell 
benefit ‘after sixty-eight years on the 
stage.” The scene was most affecting, 
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but on coming out of the pit one had 
thrust into one’s hand a leaflet an- 
nouncing a forthcoming week at 
the Standard in which he and Mrs. 
Chippendale would appear in a round 
of old English comedy. Two years were 
to pass before, at Glasgow, Chippendale 
trod the stage for the last time. 
Another and more widely remem- 
bered septuagenarian with whom Miss 
Terry was brought into contact at the 
Lyceum was Mrs. Stirling, earlier 
known as Fanny Clifton and later as 
Lady Gregory. Her first husband, 
Edward Stirling, had relations with 
another supreme novelist, Charles 
Dickens, but they were hardly as 
friendly as were Chippendale’s with 
Scott. He used to adapt Dickens’s 


novels when yet unfinished — bring 
them down in mid-air, as it were, 
inventing endings of his own. It was 
his adaptation of David Copperfield, 
produced at the Surrey in 1850, that 


drove Dickens to roll about the 
floor of his box in unutterable anguish. 
Dickens has pilloried him in chapter 
forty-eight of Nicholas Nickleby, where 
Stirling figures as the ‘literary gentle- 
man’ at Vincent Crummles’s farewell 
supper. ‘When found make a note 
of,’ for Dickens’s outburst is to be 
matched only in Jane Austen’s sudden 
and animated defense of the novel. 
Now it is true that when Mrs. 
Stirling played the nurse in Irving’s 
revival of Romeo and Juliet she was 
merely sixty-six, but she played also 
Martha in his production of Faust, 


which ran throughout 1886, the year. 


in which she turned seventy, Miss 

Terry being, of course, the Juliet and 

the Margaret. And what is to be said 

of Henry Howe, of Quaker stock, with 
The Manchester Guardian 
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whom Miss Terry last acted in 
Becket in 1893, his age being then 
eighty? To these three artists who 
acted with her at the Lyceum when 
they were seventy or upwards memory 
readily supplies three more artists 
whom Miss Terry played with at the 
Lyceum but who completed their 
three score and ten elsewhere. Her- 
man Vezin was but sixty when he 
deputized as Macbeth for the sick 
Irving at the Lyceum, but at seventy, 
he was going strong as the father in 
You Never Can Tell at the. Strand, 
and at eighty took part in Sir Herbert 
Tree’s revival of The School for 
Scandal at His Majesty’s. So, again, 
James Fernandez, though under fifty 
when he played Friar Laurence at the 
Lyceum, was in harness up to within 
a few years of his. death at eighty, 
but two years ago. The third, and 
last, is still happily with us — Miss 
Genevieve Ward. At fifty-eight the 
Morgan le Fay of Irving’s King 
Arthur, 1895, she spent her eightieth 
birthday at work at the St. James’s, 
the most striking and commanding 
figure of The Aristocrat. 

What is extraordinary is that at 
seventy Miss Terry should still be 
able to play a young part. Of Isabel 
Glyn’s Cleopatra it was said ‘age 
cannot wither her,” but one is skeptical 
as to ‘her infinite variety.’ In Portia, 
Miss Terry may be said almost to 
‘renew the glorious April of her 
prime.’ One can but be reminded of 
the Irishman who, assured it was four 
o’clock, swore it was only one; certain 
of it, since he had heard the clock 
strike it four times. And what is 
seventy to Miss Terry; is it not just 
seventeen repeated four times? 
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THE DUTY OF INVESTORS 

IN an interview with a press repre- 
sentative, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made some important state- 
ments regarding the method of financ- 
ing the war and the practical steps to 
be taken to stimulate sales of National 
war bonds. In the first place, Mr. 
Bonar Law regards as ‘most improb- 
able’ the flotation of another long- 
dated loan, being convinced that the 
present method of continuous borrow- 
ing is from every point of view the 
best, because it causes the least 
disturbance in the money market, and 
encourages direct and regular saving 
on the part of the people. The hope 
entertained in some quarters that a 
higher rate of interest will eventually 
be offered is, he asserts once more, 
doomed to disappointment, the pres- 
ent rate, as he very justly remarks, 
being. a very generous one for the 
lending of money for the primary 
purpose of protecting our own lives 
and assuring the safety and well-being 
of the country. Investors who are 
holding back subscriptions to war 
bonds in the expectation of getting 
better terms later on are, therefore, 
pursuing a very short-sighted policy 
and a very foolish one too, since as 
war bonds carry full rights of con- 
version into any future long-dated 
loan that may ever be issued, people 
who refrain from purchasing them are 
merely losing a high return on their 
money pending the issue of the loan 
they assume to be inevitable. 

As a result of his recent conference 
with the leading bankers the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the banking 
institutions of the country in various 
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important directions. The banks, he 
announced, have agreed to invest in 
National war bonds all the dividends 
they are about to receive on their 
holdings of Government stocks, to 
abolish special rates of deposit, to 
deal generously with their customers 
in making advances in war bonds, 
and to instruct their agents through- 
out the country to persuade their cus- 
tomers to invest directly in the bonds. 
These measures, there is good reason 
to hope, will prove effective, and in- 
vestors who have hitherto hesitated 
to subscribe will no longer have any 
excuse for allowing their money to 
lie idle on deposit instead of placing 
it at the service of the state at a 
very satisfactory rate of interest. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also an- 
nounced that many of the biggest 
financial institutions are arranging to 
set aside weekly a definite proportion 
of their resources for immediate in- 
vestment in war bonds. There is 
not the least doubt that if all investors, 
big and small, were to do likewise the 
£25,000,000 a week, for which the 
Treasury is asking, would be regularly 
forthcoming. 

In striking words Mr. Bonar Law 
declares that nobody’s money can be 
neutral, that money lent to the 
country fights for the country, and 
that money spent in luxury and un- 
essentials or left unnecessarily lying 
on deposit at the bank is helping the 
enemy. Investors who realize these 
simple truths must equally realize that 
it is their duty, after providing for 
unavoidable expenditure, using un- 
avoidable in its very narrowest sense, 
to invest in war bonds every pound 
they can spare. If they do that for 
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the duration of the war, no financial 
difficulties will stand in the way of or 
delay the victorious peace upon which 
the whole nation is resolved. 

The Stock Exchange Gazette 


THE WAR DEBTS OF EUROPE 

MownsriEuR ALFRED NEYMARCK re- 
cently read before the Statistical So- 
ciety of Paris an account of the 
financial history of the war. He de- 
voted the conclusion of his paper to a 
review of the financial situation of 
Europe for the last fifty years from 
this special standpoint. In 1886, he 
pointed out, the total of the public 
European debt amounted to 66 mil- 
liard francs; thirty years ago, in the 
period from 1885 to 1887, the military 
expenses of Europe rose to 4 milliards 
628 millions of francs; two years be- 
fore the war, in 1912, the annual 
expenditure had reached 10 milliards, 
and to-day the monthly expenses of 
the war are in excess of 20 milliards, 
the estimate being based simply on 
the admitted expenditure. For the 
same period (1885 to 1887) the 
nominal capital of the public Euro- 
pean debt had attained the figure of 
117,112 millions, and interest and 
sinking funds absorbed 5,343 millions. 
Before the present war the European 
public debt was about 150 or 160 mil- 
liards, and interest and sinking funds 
absorbed only 6.7 milliards of francs. 
To-day, after four years of war, the 
debt is about 1,000 milliards, and 
interest alone absorbs some 60 mil- 
liards. In 1912 the gold reserves of the 
issue banks in Europe had reached 
the figure of 12 milliards 860 millions 
of francs, while silver amounted to 2 
milliards 535 millions. Paper circula- 
tion at the time amounted to 25 mil- 
liards 173 millions, being only 9 
milliards 437 millions over metal re- 
serves. Paper circulation, exclusive 
of the pawnbrokers’ bills issued by 
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Germany, has almost tripled, and is 
now in the neighborhood of 80 to 90 
milliards, while gold reserves in all 
countries excepting the United States 
and certain neutral countries have 
either remained virtually stationary or 
have decreased. At the end of 1908 
the sum total of securities throughout 
the world was estimated at 525 mil- 


liards. By the end of 1912 the value 


had risen to 800 milliards, but since 
the war the value has dropped by 
some 266 milliards, while the interest 
and sinking funds of the public debts 
have now reached, if they do not 
exceed, the total of the public debt 
before the war. 
The Economist. 


THE TAX ON CHECKS 

ALTHOUGH it is fully recognized that 
present conditions necessitate an in- 
crease in taxation, the only exception 
to the Budget proposals appears to be 
in regard to the tax on checks, and 
feeling against the proposal is daily 
growing stronger. It is argued that if 
the duty is raised the number of 
checks drawn will be considerably re- 
duced, and the circulation of currency 
notes consequently increased, and this 
is not desirable. Payment by check is 
an easy method of remitting money, 
whereas other methods entail a waste 
of effort and must prove a hindrance 
to business. The subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in the press, and 
now we have the financial section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce 
passing a resolution to the effect ‘that 
the proposed increase in the stamp 
duty on checks is a retrograde step, 
and likely to inflict injury upon the 
trade and industry of the country.’ 
This opinion is endorsed by other 
representative bodies, including the 
Stock Exchange Committee, whose 
resolution forwarded to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated that ‘to 
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increase the stamp duty on checks 
would. be detrimental to the best 
interests of the country.’ It is to be 
hopes that these authoritative opin- 
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ions will have effect with the Finance 
Committee and that the proposal will 
be ruled out. 

The Outlook. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Jeffery Farnol, in Great Britain at 
War (Little, Brown & Co.) is the first 
writer who attempts to describe, in a 
single volume of moderate size, both 
aspects of British war activities — 
what is going on in the shipyards and 
munition factories, and what is hap- 
pening in the training camps and on 
the firing line. He treats both aspects 
graphically and with just enough 
detail; and the final impression which 
the book leaves in the reader’s mind 
is one of rapidly-developed efficiency 
and of unfaltering resolve. 


Boy readers, especially, will be 
drawn to Laurence’ LaTourette 
Driggs’s story of The Adventures of 
Arnold Adair, American Ace (Little 
Brown & Co.). It is a stirring nar- 
rative. of the exploits of a Harvard 
boy who entered the French Flying 
Corps, and gained the coveted dis- 
tinction of ‘downing’ five enemy 
airmen. The climax is reached in an 
unexpected encounter with a former 
chum, who is in the German service. 
There are eight full-page illustrations. 


Myth and legend, old-time mysti- 
cism and present-day patriotism, the 
love of Nature and all that is beautiful 
in field and wood and stream, golden 
memories and high aspirations are ex- 
pressed in the title of Francis Carlin’s 
My Ireland (Henry Holt & Co.) 
and find voice in all its pages. The 


opening lines of the title-poem give 
the keynote to all that follows: 


My Ireland is mine for all 
The ghostly chiefs who ride for Her; 
The women still at Limerick’s wall, 
And the poets who provide for Her, 
The ghostly chiefs who ride for Her, 
The poets who provide for Her, 
My Ireland is mine for all 
The Dublin men who died for Her. 


Professor Morris Jastrow’s The 
War and the Coming Peace (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), supplements his 
earlier book The War and the Baghdad 
Railway,—in which he discussed the 
significance of the region traversed 
by the railway in connection with 
the imperialistic plans of Germany — 
with a thoughtful and thought-com- 
pelling consideration of the moral 
issue involved in the world war. We 
are fighting, he maintains, an unholy 
alliance between power and national 
ambitions, and this power is exerted 
in two directions —‘power as the 
means of carrying out national poli- 
cies and power on the part of a 
military group, headed by a ruler who 
embodies in his person the principle 
of autocracy, as a measure of holding 
a nation in its tight grasp.” The 
author is no pessimist, but the con- 
trary. The ‘coming Peace’ to which 
he looks forward, is a larger recogni- 
tion of international coéperation, as 
a means both to secure peace and 
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to promote the aims of civilization 
and he does not regard as an idle 
dream the creation of an interna- 
tional parliament in some form. That, 
surely, is a long look ahead. 


The A. E. F. by Heywood Broun 
(D. Appleton & Co.) gives the reader 
a nearby and realistic view, half 
humorous and whimsical, half serious 
but wholly sympathetic, of the first 
American Expeditionary Force in 
France. Theauthor, a clever journalist, 
went over with the force, shared 
the excitements of an attempted tor- 
pedoing on the way; witnessed the 
enthusiasm with which they were 
greeted, both at the port of landing, 


and later, when they marched through - 


Paris, through cheering crowds; fol- 
lowed them through their experiences 
in training until they took their 
places in the firing line, and watched 
with close interest their swift develop- 
ment as a fighting force. The story 
is brightly told, with plenty of humor 
but without exaggeration, and the 
picture which it gives of the American 
troops and the spirit in which they 
have gone into the war is inspiring. 
A portrait of Gen. Pershing forms 
the frontispiece, and there stretches 
across the ‘jacket’ a striking picture 
of the Parisian crowd which wel- 
comed the American reinforcements. 
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Lieutenant Joseph S. Smith, author 
of Over There-and Back (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) has had the unusual experience 
of fighting against the Germans in 
three uniforms. He is an American, 
with a love of adventure, who was a 
cowboy on a ranch in British Colum- 
bia in August, 1914. He speedily 
enlisted in a Vancouver battalion, 
and went to France in the second 
Canadian division that went across. 
After serving with the Canadians 
until August, 1916, he received a 
commission, was transferred to the 
Royal Scots, and was at the front 
with that regiment until last August, 
when he resigned his commission and 
became an officer in the American 
army. He had a part in the battles 
of St. Eloi, the Somme, the Ancre, and 
Arras, and he gives an intimate and 
vivid account of his experiences. His 
story: is spiced with humor; but its 
chief charm is its straightforward 
simplicity. The effect produced upon 
the reader is much as if some young 
fellow, just back from France, were 
talking with him, freely and familiarly, 
about what he had seen and passed 
through, in camp, in the trenches, 
and on the firing line. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of his ‘pal,’ 
Lieut. C. G. Ross, who was killed 
in action at Menchy, in April, 1917. 
There are eight illustrations. 
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LOOKING AFT 
BY KLAXQN 


I’m the donkey-man of a dingy tramp 
They launched in ’Eighty-one, 
Rickety, old and leaky too, 
But some o’ the rivets are shining 
new 
Beneath our after-gun. 


An’ she an’ meself are off to sea 
From out o’ the breaker’s hands, 
An’ we laugh to find such an altered 
game, 
For devil a thing we found the same 
When we came off the land. 


We used to carry a freight of trash 
That younger ships would scorn, 
But now we ’re running a decent 
trade — 
Howitzer-shell and hand-grenade, 
Or best Alberta corn. 


We used to sneak an’ smouch along, 
Wi’ rusty side an’ rails, 
Hoot an’ bellow of liners proud — 
‘Give us the room that we're al- 
lowed; 
Get out o’ the track— the Mails!’ 


We sometimes met—an’ took their 
wash — 
The ’aughty ships o’ war, 
An’ we dips to them — an’ they to 
us — 
An’ on they went in a tearin’ fuss, 
But now they count us more. 


For now we’re ‘England’s Hepe and 
Pride’— 
The Mercantile Marine, — 
‘Bring us the goods and food we 
lack, 
Because we’re hungry, Merchant 
Jack’ 
(As often I have been). 


‘You’re the man to save us now, 
We look to you to win; 
Wot ’d yer like? A rise 0’ pay? 
We ’ll give whatever you like to say, 
But ‘bring the cargoes in.’ 


An’ here we are in the danger zone, 
Wi’ escorts all around, 


Destroyers a-racing to and fro, 
“We will show you the way to go, 
An’ guide you safe an’ sound. 


‘An’ did you cross in a comfy way? 
Or did you have to run? 
An’ is the patch on your hull we see 
The mark of a bump in ’Ninety- 
three? 
Or the work of a German gun? 
‘We ’Il lead you now, and keep beside, 
An’ cali to all the Fleet, 
“Clear the road and sweep us in, 
He carries a freight we need to win, 
A golden load of wheat.” 


Yes, we ’re the hope of England now, 
And rank wi’ the Navy too; 
An’ all the papers speak us fair — 
‘Nothing he will not lightly dare, 
Nothing he fears to do. 


‘Be polite to Merchant Jack, 
Who brings you in the meat, 
For if he went on a striking lay, 
You ’d have to go on your knees and 
pray, 
With never a bone to eat.’ 
But you can lay your papers down 
An’ set your fears aside, 
For we will keep the ocean free, 
We o’ the clean an’ open sea — 
To break the German pride. 


We won’t go canny or strike for pay, 
Or say we need a rest; 
But you get on wi’ the blinkin’ war 
An’ not so much o’ your strikes 
ashore, 
Or givin’ the German best. 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
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How long, we ask, how long? 
And there is none to say. 
Cold, cold is all the day, 
And sorrowful and dark; 
With every dawn fresh troubles 
throng, 
And joy has passed away. 
But still the morning brings 
The sound of rustling wings, 
And, hark! 
Thrills the brave bird’s unconquerable 


song. 
The Spectator 





